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RUSSIA* 


By 


FORMERLY 


T the very ontset I shall throw 
mvself on your kind mdul- 
- gence. [hope you will not 
think me one of that rash company, 
More MuMeToNS in enrollment than po- 
lite in name, that rush in where angels 
fear to tread. Believe mie, I know full 
well the dithculty and the delicacy of 
my venture, and have known tt from 
the start. The only excites that can be 
pleaded! in extentiiation of the hagare is 
that the persuasiveness of your commit: 
tec, if oot greater then the restraint of 
Iny Warming food sense, was at least 
mare potent thun the firmness of my 
resolution. 

Russia pust ow is at the best a tempt- 
ing but perilous theme. Half a cemtiury 
hence it will be possihle to look hack 
through the clear perspective of Veer 
and measure the true felations of the 
events of today to a new career of ptog- 
ress aud greatness, But in the present 
hour we see: the portents without the 
premise and Kussia itshadowed by the 
tidom of the clouds withont. the yleam 
of thesun, The inherent difhculties of 
the subject are enhanced! by the per- 
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sonal position of the speaker. There 
ore phases on which tt is becoming that 
I shotili! speak with tee re—perhaps, 
to use ant Hibertiianism, with silence— 
on the principle, “the wisest word I 
ever sal was the word that wasn't 
Spoken!’ [tastrie that the dinlomatic 
trust was lad down some years ago, 
ail the easier, if not higher, diplomacy 
of American free speech was resumed ; 
and you will permit me to amend the 
words of the poet and say: 


Mace troc joy returned Marcellua feels 
Than exiled Minister with a Senate at bis heels 


But there are olitous proprieties 
Which follow the mister even in retire- 
ment: vet while they should be re- 
spected, there is:sull large room for free 
expression. I did not hesitate to say 
in St Petersburg. looking out from the 
Foreign Olbce upon the broad’ Alexan- 
der Place, from. the center of which 
rises the stately and splendid tmemorial 
shaft to the first Alexatider, that there 
were things in Russia which we of the 
United States, in the best spirtt of sin- 
ecre friendship, coull wish otherwise, 
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and I do not hesitate to say it here. 
Russia does not resent honest criticism. 
She criticises herself, Her statesmen 
are sensible of her relations to the spirit 
of theage and are consclousof her diff- 
culties and shortcomings. She only 
asks—and does she not rightly ask ?— 
that judgment shall be pronounced im 
goml faith, and with an honest purpose 
to be fair, She ts often silent when im 
jislice to herself she ought to speak. 

Tomy mind itis a mistaken policy, for 
while it avoids answer where answer 
would sometimes be difficult, it leaves o 
hundred mistepresentations to pass tm- 
challenged ; but, mistaken or not, its 
the tradition of a power which meets 
political hostility or thrifty sensational- 
ISth With disdain: 

And certainly, if there be a grateful 
sense of invaluable service, we of Amer- 
ica ough at least to seek to be fair, 
We never can be deaf to the call of 
humanity. We cannet be blind to the 
errors which have followed unfortunate 
counsels. We must deal with lntng 
issues and with present events aa truth 
teqtites; but we can and we ought. to 
Fulfill the obligations of duty amd speak 
the vorwe of judgment in the spirit of 
honest and manly friendship. For Rus- 
sia was out trivst Inend in the hour 
of our supreme. trind, Tradition bas 
handed down this inmtpressive truth, and 
both the public archives and the un- 
Written records confirm it. You know 
that in the critical period of the civil 
wor, When We owere threntened with 
French and knglish intervention, the 
Russian fleet appeared in the harbor 
of New York. The testimony is not 
wanting which discloses the inspiration 
and the pitcposes that placed it within 
that friendly und protecting proximity, 
There bas been some cispute over this 
question, and the attempt has been 
made to discredit the sympathetic atti- 
tude and the actunl strvice of Russia, 
but the evidence fs clear and conclu- 
sive. 
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Shortly after the war began in 1541, 
the Secretary of State; Mr Seward, 
addressed the European governments, 
setting forth the American position. 
Prince Gortchakoff, the great Russian 
chancellor, wrote these words in reply : 

The Union is nat simply in our 
eves an elentent essential to the univer- 
sal political equilibrium, Tt constitutes 
besitles a nation to which our august 
master and-all Russia have pledged the 
most friendly interest, for the two 
countries, placed at the extremities of 
the two worlds, both in- the ascending 
peril of their development, appear 
called to «natural community of inter- 
est and of sympathies, of which they 
have nlready given mutual proofs to 
each other."* 

‘That wneqnivecal answer, made at the 
very beginning, plainly indicated the 
friendly attitude of Russia, Through 
the Russian government, with its spe- 
cial sources of information, President 
Lincoln's ailministration was kept ad- 
wised of what the other governments of 


Burope were meditating and proposing. 
Oficial France was hostile, The French 


people were synipathetic, a5 they had 
been fron the days of the American 
Revalution, But Louis Napoleon, who 
wos then on the throne, had his own 
designs, which were disclosed in Mex- 
ico. Official England, unlike the offi- 
cial England of these later Yeats, WHS 
also hostile. A large proportion of the 
hughsh people, many of whom in Lan- 
cashire deeply suifered on aceonnt of 
our wariund the deprivation of cotten, 
were right in their instincts | The great 
and good Queen was our stead fast friend. 
But Palmerston anc Lor Rosell, and 
even Mr Gladstone, whom we have all 
so yrreaily admired and honored, looked 
on or strogele with unkindly thought 

In the early daysof the war Secretary 
Seward was apprised, through the lega- 
tion at St Petersburg, that the French 
and English governtents had come to 
an wnderstanding for joint action re- 
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specting the American war involving 
the possible recognition of the Sauthern 
Confederacy. When, soon afterwards, 
the French and English ministers ap- 
peares at the State Department together 

is information prepated him to meet 
them. Koowing their object, MrSeward 
politely eyoided recerving: them jointly 
and adroitly turned one off with a dinner 
invitation while he saw the other alone, 
But the joint movement of the two gov- 
ernments went on. Joint action on 
neutrality pointed the way to joint ac- 
tion on intervention. Whocould meas- 
ure the dangers of such a pottentouws 
step? Would Mr Lincoln's government, 
already absorbed in a life-and-death 
grapple with a giant rebellion, also ac. 
cept the gage of war with the ‘united 
Strength of the two great nations af 
western Europe? Could hope to pre: 
vail agaist these combined perils, or 
would the wnequal strapele ab tae 
Union irretrievably divided and broken? 

That wasthe startling menace. Rus 
sis feeling was known, and before the 
blow was struck it was important to 
know what Rustin would do. Louis 
Napoleon took steps to ascertain—I 
have reason to believe through an auto- 
praph letter to the Czar, Alexander 
i], advising him that the French and 
Enylish governments beliewed the time 
had come when they ought to mediate 
or intervene between the North and 
South, and inviting him to join in the 
movement, The Czar declined to do so 
unless Mr Linceln's povertiment should 
request it, But the menace continued, 
ani thereupon the Russian fieet steamed 
into the bay of New York ond cast an- 
chor within sightof Trinity spire, ATI 
the world Enew what that act meant : 
Louis Napoleon knew, and the threat- 
ened intervention fever catie. 

This chapter of past judgments does 
not justify any misjudgments now, but 
it does impose the obligation of secking 
to prodounce present judgments in a 
fair and just spirit. Russia is engaged 


at this hour in a foreign war which has 
thus far been full of surprises and dis- 
asteTs, and she is at the same time in the 
throes of a domestic agitation which, let 
us hope, will lead to a great advance 
forthe Einpire. No treatment of the 
gtneral subject can ignore these phases, 
and they will be the hetter understood 
if we look at them against the hack- 
grouiml of the national stricture and 
organization and character, 

Hsia ts a country of extraordinary 
contrasts; of imperial splendor and of 
Widespread poverty; of the magnifi- 
cente of the court and of the squalor 
of the monjik; of the stately prand- 
eur of St Petersburg. or the pictur- 
ese Orientalism of Moscow, atul of 
the dreary, dead Jevel of dull-and end- 
less: plains; of the highest culture 
and the broadest ignorance: of the 
boundless treasures of the unequaled 
Winter Palace, with its soo opulent 
rooms, or of imposing St Isuac's, with 
its malachite columus. and its olden 
dome, aud of the boundless destitution 
of almost uncounted millions: of the 
literary geniusof Poushkin and Gogol, 
af Tourgenteff and Tolstet, and of the 
dense literacy of the masses; of the 
pictorial wonders of Verestchagin anil 
of the most primitive apricuitural and 
tndtstrial arts—in a word, of the high- 
est development of grace and cultete in 
social hfe and of the deepest penury and 
hardship on the broad national field, 

Aud as it 1s a country of extremes in 
condition so it hos been portrayed in 
extremes of opinion. On the one hand 
it has been painted in the blackest of 
colors. Tt has been pictured asa land 
of ‘Tattar barbarism and of Mbscovite 
tyranny, where the Siberian exiie is the 
expression of all cruelty and the Jewish 
proscription as the embediment of all 
intolerance and persecution, Its gov- 
ermment has Ieen described as a des- 
potism tempered by assassination. On 
the other hand it has been delineated 
in some quarters as a benign and patri- 
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archal system, where the sole thought 
of the Little Father isthe welfare of the 
millions of his people, ami where the ac- 
knowledged grace of the throne is ac- 
cepted a5 the proof of the ~encral prac- 
tice, It is emsy to produce striking 
effects with strong piyments. ‘There 
world be a ready and ‘startling sensa- 
tionalism im a vivid picture af terrors 
amd ina flaming outburst of theteric. 
But, as generally happens, the truth lies 
between the extremes. It is not all 


black or all white, bit it has tts lights 


nnd its shadows, and the faithful de- 


Lineator mitist Sacrifice the bold outimes: 


of a fanofol sketch for the more sub 
dued tones of historic yerity. 

The character of autocratic role man- 
ifestly depends very much on the char- 
acter of the autocrat. Lt is true thatin 
these modern days even the autocrat is 
largely the creature of conditions. Im- 
perial will is molded and. circumscribed 
by historic tendencies, by overmastering 
public opinion, and by the spirit of the 
age. Hut, on the other hand, the cur- 
rents of national development fall inte 
the eddies of personal impolse. With 
the vast machinery of a prenat modern 
nation antocracy becomes: bureaucracy. 
But the autocrat makes the bureaucrats, 
and so determines the trend, There are 
settled traditions and tendencies in Rus- 
sin, but they are affected and modified 
by the dominant tenrper and influence 
of the hour, When Russia passed from 
the scepterof Nicholas I to that of Alex- 
ander IT she advanced from the virile 
and robust imperialism of an iron dic- 
tutor to the progressive and expand- 
ing liberalism of an enlightened ruler. 
When she passed from the control of 
Alexander ITT to that of Nicholas IT 
she went from the secure, harsh, rigor- 
ous sway of a hrm, self-porsed, austere 
monarch to the turbulent reign of o 
kind, well-meaning, and wneertain sov- 
ereign. 

The present Czar is conscientions-and 
devoted in public purpose and amiable 
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and exemplary in personal life, He las 
been surrounded by conflicting infln- 
ences, and each of the apposing forces 
has appeared at one time or another to 
be dominant, The Cxar’s disposition 
ani tendemey have been liberal, as was 
indicated in the noble impulse which 
canvoked The Hague Conference. If at 
tities there has been a backward move- 
ment itwas because reactionary elements 
outside of the throne gained a tempo- 
rary ascendancy, and if lamentable er- 
rors plunged the empire into a war for 
which she was so illy prepared, it was 
because irregular influences, outside 
of the ministry, that were mistakenly 
trusted, gave evil cotumeels, 

Asa nue, Russian ministersare not per- 
sonal fayontes, butare often able states- 
men, marked for theit places by capacity 


Sand fitness: Their commission comes; 


not from tile of nohilty, but from the 
higher tithe of Grains, Curiously asit 
nay crass the prevailing conception of 
the Russiin system, many of them have 
sprung directly from the monks of the 
people. M. de Giers, the astute Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, who succeeded 
Gortchakoff and who so long puided the 
foreign policy of his country, did not 
inherit tank or fortune. Eoually with- 
out tink was Vishneegradski, the Min- 
ister of Finance, a remar ably able man, 
whose minge of vision covered the finance 
of all nations, who carried on bis table 
the first free-silver bill just as it was 
lying on the desks of the American Sen- 
ate, and whose acute and profound ob- 
servations, if they could have been prop- 
erly reported, would have instructed and 
startled the American people. 

His successor, de Witte, wha was so 
long the master spirit of the Russian 
fovernment, who then fell into disfavor, 
nmi whoin the present crisis appears to be 
again Tsing into favor and ascendancy, 
is 10 Jess a tan of the people. He 
made his first mark as a subordinate 
tuilway official, and was rapidly: pro- 
moted until he became the most power 
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ful tinister of the empire. Many 
others might be named to Ulustrate the 
same trath of hi¢h individual -advance- 
ment without title or favor and <clely 


on merit, Russia has ministers, but no 
ministry, There is no united, coker 
ent, respomsible governing body, Tach 


minister acts only for himself and ts re- 
sponsible only to the Emperor, Often- 
times ministers antagonize and intrigne 
against each other: Witte and Plehve 
were at swords’ points. This the bu- 
teaucracy lacks unity, cooperation, aod 
efficiency, Lt is disorganized and dis- 
eordant. Sometimes an individual min- 
ister shows tremendous energy in the 
administration of his department, but 
the ecoGrdinated work which gives 
united force and strength i missing. 

Below the chicfs the system lis the 
vice of vyenality, It is this which has 
sapped the strength of the navy and 
impaired the eficiency of the army. It 
is this which hos provide the gun of 
inferior range anc) imparted structural] 
Weakness to the yittleship, Russia has 
Ae Se resources and almost tun- 

mited power, if it. can be made. ayail- 
able, She has the giant’s strength, but 
the giant's strength enfeebled by a 
Vicious system and an Loprovident 
sioth. There is personal valor and 
symptomatic defect. There ts the bril- 
liant dash of the daring Makaroff, but 
a strange paralysis und fatality of the 
fleet. There is the skillful generalship 
of Kuropatkin, with the patience of 
Fabius and the fight of Marius, bute 
want of preparation which leaves hum 
alwavs with inferior numbers. There 
is the intrepid courage of the heroic 
Steessel and his hre-tried troops al Port 
Atthur, which has excited the admira- 
tion of the world, but there ts at the 
same time the lack of ej tipment which 
crippled his defense; The fighting 
quality and the latent power are there, 
but reconstruction is needed to bring 
the fruits. 

In some directions Kussia has made 
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retuarkable advances in recent years, 
The energeie and far-reaching policy 
of Witte as Finance Minister, with iis 
striking results, has been the subject of 
great praise and great criticism. It 
had two central and fundamental con- 
ceptions, The first.was to make Russia 
wholly self-sustaining and industrially 
great by a system which shold protect 
anil foster her own manifactures. The 
second was-to concentrate all power and 
control in the hands of the government 
by substituting state for local taxation, 
by the promotion of state ownership of 
railroads, and by the creation of great 
state monapolies, like those in. spirits, 
drugs, and kindred articles; The fruits 
have been tremendons, though possibly 
in some directions open to question, 

The industrial progress of Russia in 
the face of serious obstacles has been 
signal. Within ten years the number 
of hands emploved jineressel from 
1,318,048 to 2,098,262 and the value 
of the output more thandoubied. The 
chief industries are textiles and mines 
nnd netais, Cotton manufactures have 
been tapidly developed, The consnmp- 
lion of cotton has increased in little 
more than a decade from 117,000,000 
kilograms to 257 ,o00,a00, and the num- 
ber of spindles in operation is about 
7,000,000, In iron manufacture Rus- 
sia holds the fourth place among the 
nations, ranking next to Germany and 
ahead of France. From 1892 to 1goo 
the nomual production of metallic arti- 
cles rose In Value from 142,000,000 
Troubles 10°276,000,000, 

The advance was so rapid that after 
1900 there was a reaction, followed by 
an ituiystrial crisis In his report on 
the budget for 1qo2, M. Witte ascribed 
the depression to a succession of bad 
harvests and a withdrawal of foreign 
capital, cansed by the Boer war ond the 
Tesulting stringency in the European 
money markets. Doubtless also the 
extraordinary development had engen- 
dered speculation and overproduction, 
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The great growth had come in spite of 
defictent transportation, of ignorant and 
debilitated Inbor, and of the meager 
potchasing power of the mass of the 
people. Russia has made much head- 
Way in Tecent years itt remedying the 
first defect, From 1892 to. 1902 more 
than i.ooo miles of railroad were 
opened. Within the Russian Empire, 
not rcluding Manchuria, 4,100 miles 
of railway were under consiraction in 
rgar. With tis early training, MM, 
Witte naturally made ratiroad. deyelop- 
ment a vital part of his great and vig- 
orous policy of national upbuilding—a 
policy which was largely tmstromental 
in this industrial and commercial ex- 
pansion. Im ten years the possenger 
trafic on the Russian ratlroads has mul- 
tiplicd almost five-fold and the freight 
trafie more than ete ht-fold. 

But there is-a deeper and more rad- 
ical diffieulty, It is sugested in the 
observations of Pritice Mestschersky, 
the bold and brillant editor of the 
Grashdanin, of St Petersburg. Writ. 
ing in iqn1, he said; ‘It would be 
more logical for the development of 
mills ond works to begin with the de- 
velopment of the people, so as to create 
i. consimer, than to begm with the de- 
velopment of factories, mills, and rat- 
roads for a people watititig int the very 
first elements of prosperity." His con- 
ception is that the hope of Russia les 
in an improved condition atid advauce- 
tment of the peasantry, The wenkness 
of the Russian system is in the back- 
wardness of agriculture. The agricult- 
urists constitute 7S per cent of the 
population, and for the most part are 
surronmied by the most whfortunate 
conditions. Their implements sre of 
the most primitive character, The crop 
yield per cultivated dessiatin is lower 
ee in any other country in Europe. 

Be gium, which ranks first, produces 
anlaverage of 128.5 poods of grain per 
des siatin, a pood being equal to 36 
pounds, while the Russian average is 
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only 58,8 poods, Even this disparity 
does mot indicate the fall gravity of the 
cause, for Russia produces less grain per 
head than is consumed per head im other 
countries, and at the Sainie tine she is 
the second grain-exporting country m 
the world. 

This-fact tells the story of her own 
deprivation, and it is emphasized by 
some particular tuquiries, It 1s esti- 
tiated that the people on the farms re- 
quite from 20 to 25 poods of grain per 
head for their support and that of their 
live stock dtting the year, and these 
figures are much below the consump. 
tion in other lands. Yet it often hap- 
pens that in a considerable ntiumber of 
provinces the harvest is far Jess than 
even this meager tequirement. The 
result is that Russia.is frequently al- 
flicted with famines, that the consump 
tion of bread has fallen off about jo per 
cent, and that the number rejected from 
the military service through phvsical 
disqualification has inereased tq per 
cent within seven years. Dunne the 
great famine of 1491, which extended 
over len provinces, more than a million 
horses perished, leaving many of the 
peasants with no means of cultivating 
the land, The crop failure of 1898 did 
nat cover so wide an area, hut it was 
even worse where it prevailed, If left 
OVeET 12,000,000 people in abject desti- 
tution and more than &,opq,000 suffer- 
ing from actua!] famine. In tgoo and 
rigor famine again desolated the land, 
All this entails chronic impoverishment. 
The arrears in the redemption of the 
land on the part of the former serfs are 
constantly increasing, and the economic 
conditions which affect them are grow- 
ilig worse. 

The amelioration of this situation lies 
at the foundation of the present agita- 
tion for political reform and enlarged 
freedom, Undoubtedly, the popular 
restiveness has been quickened by the 
war and its demonstration of the defects 
of the existing system: but the recent 
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striking manifestations are anly the sud- 
den culmination of a movement which 
has been in progress for some time, To 
understand it We must grasp some fun- 
damental elements of the Russian pol- 
ity. Russia preseits a curious paradox. 
Theoretically it combines the most ex- 
treme autocracy with the most extreme 
democracy. The great body of the 
people are divided and organized into 
“rir.” of commimes, The mir is 
what we would call the township organ- 
ization, Land is beld im conumen and 
is appottioned for cultivation among 
the families of the mir according to 
their respective needs, The connunal 
assembly makes the appertiontent and 
the penodical redistnbutions; it gov- 
ems other questions relating wo the land, 
the barvest and other local affsirs, and 
Its government is more like that of the 
New England town-meeting than any- 
thing else, As for as it goes, it is a 
perfect democracy. ATI the people as- 
semble on the village green, under the 
presidency of the starosta, or village 
elder, and determine all questions within 
their scope by a majonty vote. 

‘The mirs ate grouped into cantons or 
districts, and the districts elect repre- 
sentatives tothe zomstvor, which are the 
piso assemblies. Without going 
inte minute details, all classes are repre- 
sented. The ultimate elective bodies 
are not large in proportion to the total 
Pepulation, but they are distributed 
among peasants, tndividual landholders, 
merchants, nobles, and urban electors, 
In 361 district assemblies, with 13,196 
members, 38 per cent were peasants, 35 
per cent nobles, 15 per cent merchants, 
and the remainder officials or priests. 
The provincial assemblies or zemstvos 
have over 1,300 members in all, and 
they operate chiefly through executive 
committees, of which the nobles const 
tute far the larger proportion, The 
mit deals with the land, fanning; and 
the immediatelocal concerns, The dis- 


trict assembly, which corresponds more: 
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nearly with our county organization, 
looks after roads, schools, sanitary mat- 
ters, aml Tike questions. The provin- 
cial assemblies have the care of prisons, 
hostitals, charities, main roads, mutual 
insurance, aud other subjects of more 
than locol range. 

The semistvas were among the reforms 
instituted by the liberal and enlightened 
Emperor, Alexander TI. They were 
created in 1364, and sprang from a com- 
Mission appointed for the purpose of 
“conferring more unity and jndepend- 
ence an the Jocal economic adtninistra- 
tiom”’ ‘Theoretienlly they went far to- 
wird establishing a system of local 
autonomy, but practically they have 
been largely nullified by the overruling 
power of the provincial governors, who 
stind for the bureaucracy. Their at- 
thority and independence have from tite 
to time been curtailed. Nevertheless, in 
their form as local representative assem- 
blics, even with their limited electorate 
and scope, they furnish the basis and 
nucheus for witer representative insti- 
tutions. Their ibetal spirit and inde- 
peodent purpose have been the most 
choracteristic features in the new -re- 
form movement. 

In January, moz, the present Em- 
peror created a Central Committee of 
Agriculture, under the presidency of 
M, Witte, to consider the measures nec- 
essary to meet the existing difficulties. 
This body was supplemented by local 
advisory. committees, which, rather by 
local choice than by central design, were 
taade up largely from the zemstvos. 
The majority of these committees tiade 
somesipuificant recommendations. They 
urged that elementary education should 
be increased ; that zemstyvos should be 
established in provinces where they did 
not exist, and mace more representative, 
with larger powers; that the system 
of village communes should be recon: 
structed so a5 to give the peasants equal- 
ity with others, and that free discussion 


of economic questions should be allowed, 
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A little later a memorandum was pre- 
‘sented to the Czar recommending that 
their old powers should be restored to 
the ZINStVOS, that they should be ar- 
Tanged in groups, and that these groups 
Should elect delegates to a central of 
national zemstvo, 

"The effect of these various demonstra- 
Hons was seen when in February, 1903, 
the Cxar issiedl a mantfesto holding out 
high promise. THe declared that the fun- 
damental principle of property in com- 
mon tmust be held inviolable, but he 
said that relief for the individual must 
be found, and added: ‘A reform is to 
be effected by local representatives in 
provincial government and district ai. 
ministration.’ These assurances were 
neutralized wher the influence of Witte 
waned and the reactionary Plehve 
pained more power: but they and the 
nianifestatiors which led to them were 
the forérunuers of the more impressive 
detioaustrations that have tecently been 
witnesserd, 

residents at St Petersburg in Novem- 

ner last was in many respects the most 
remurkable assemblage tn Russian hie 
tory. It was almost like o states ven- 
eral. Jt put forth adeclaration of prin- 
cimes which is equivalent to o deniand 
for a national representative assembly 
with polltical yotce and nghts and with 
a direct advisory part tn legislation and 
government, It plainly detinred that 
there is an ettangement between the 
goverment and the people; that it ts 
ive to fear of popular imitative, and 
that it has led to reat wrongs in the 
atbttrary bureanenitic svstem which has 
come between the throne and its sub- 
fects. Dtcalls for the overthrow of this 
centralized admimuistration of local at- 
fairs; for independent legal tribtumals 
for the protection of personal rights ; 
for free speech, free press, and free con- 
sciente ; for equal civil and! political 
riehits for peasants; for the greater incde- 
pendence and extension of the zemtsvo 
institutions, and for national represen: 


The mecting of the zemstyo 
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tation through an elective body which 
shall participate in legislation. 

These demands are unprecedented in 
Russia, and their concession wonk! in- 
augurate a revolutionary change. It 
was not to be expected that they would 
all be granted at once. The tkase 
which the Czar has issued in response 
to this call marks a Jorge adwance. It 
charges the Counc! of Mintsters with 
the duty of framing measures to secure 
ejjual rights to the peasants; to safe- 
guard law and unify judicial procedure 
for the protection of personal tights ; to 
assiite a more indepermlent and complete 
fdininistration of lecal affairs through 
local institutions; to deal with state in- 
sumnce for workmen ; to reduce the dis- 
cretionary authority which hos bred the 
administrative process;to promote larger 
religious toleration, and to provide 
preater freedom of the press,, This-1s a 
long step in liberaliam. It does not es- 
tablish representative institutions: it 
oes moat provide for elementary educa- 
tion: but it does look toward a larger 
local cantrol of local affairs, toward the 
relief of the peasants from the rigorous 
conditions which stiround them, andl 
towurd the removal of the arbitrary re- 
strictions which now barden the people: 
and the mkase itself distinctly treats 
these reforms a5 the beginning of ‘‘a 
series of great internal changes tase 
ing in the early future," 

In considering the character, trend, 
aud mnethods of these changes the pecu- 
liar conditions of Russia must ever be re- 
wembered. Whateveradvance hos been 
tade there uptothistime has come from 
the topand not trom the bottem, The 
treat mass of the people ate sintple, 
literate, and inert, The disturbances 
which have ocourred from time to time 
have been mostly on the 'strrface, The 
preatdecps hove not been moved thomgh 
the cauldron is now seething ws never 
before. The new industrial conditions 
of recent years, to which reference hos 
been imade, hove produced » class of 
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wotkimen atid artisans in the cities who 

are more plert than the supine peas- 

antry aml who are the sOlIroe of the 
present discontent and nprising. 

The whole fabric of society, it mittst 
giso be borne in mind, rests upon the 
church which is the very foundation 
of the state and to which in its mtual 
nnd observances all, from the Czar to 
the humblest moujik, are supremely 
devoted. ‘The first need of the people 
is economic improvement and their re- 
lease from the harsh contlitions of their 
restricted commiinal life. The report 
of Witte on the elevation of the peasant 
contemplates some reconstruction of the 
thirand the opening of broader callings 
and opportunities to those who are prac- 
tically bound to the soil, It i urged 
with force that real social emancipation 
cannot come without political. entran- 
chisement, The one will undoubtedly 
promote the other, and under the quicker 
impulse of these later days the nation is 
moving forward to both. 

Russia is passing through the dark 
yalley of deeptnals. Sheis paying the 
appalling cost af gmevots mistakes ; but 
enormous as thit cost is, it wil) still be 
cheap if, through these bitter expxri- 
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ences and this tew awakening, the great 
empire shall be put upon the higher 
pathway of wiser cottisels and Hiheral 
advancement. The history of Russia 
isa varied story. Thisiluminated with 
the progressive meastres of the great 
Emancipator. It ts darkened with the 
shadows of Kishiney and the Finnish 
oppression. The far-reaching reforms 
which até now dawning on the nation 
give promise of anew and more hopeful 
era. Kussin has prodigious recupera- 
tive power, She was prostrate after 
the Crimean war, but soon recovered 
her strength, She was hunliated and 
straitened after the Turkish war, but 
started again upon aneweareer, Sheis 
patient, tenacious, and persistent; she 
has the traditions and the indomitable 
faith which have come down from Peter 
the Urreat; she has the vast though dor- 
mont resources of imperial domain and 
power; sud if through the disasters she 
Is TOW suffering she shall throw off the 
shackles of the bureaucracy that have 
weighed ber down and come to share 
the progressive spirit nf the age, she will 
through present tribulations and foal 
reveneration enter, as we hope she may, 
ona new and brighter epoch. 


MARINE HYDROGRAPHIC SURVEYS OF 
THE COASTS OF THE WORLD® 


By Grorer W. LirteeEndaALes 


HY, accumulated stock of marine 
hydrographic kidwledee ii its 
availability forthe constriction 


of savigational charts:of the coasts of 
the world is divided imto four classes 
for the purposes of this communication, 
Upon the accompanying worl chart the 
extent of coast line comprised within 
each of these four classes ts ndlicated by 
appropriate svtubols depicting the coasts 


that are conpletely surveyed, those that 
ire incompletely but serviceably sur- 
veved for purpasrs of tavigation, those 
that are explored for purposes of mayi- 
pation, and those that ate unexplored 
for purposes of navigation. 

It should be made clear with reference 
to those coasts which are classed as being 
completely, surveyed that, excepting in 
raré instances, no greater completeness 
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Mop showing the Condition of the Coast Surveys of the World 


has been attained in the portrayal of the 
forms and chutacteristics of the strip of 
the sea bottom which borders-the coast 
than is yielded by measurements: ob- 
tained by dropping a sounding-plummet 
at close intervals, and that nearly all 
coasts and his bors, whatever may be the 
initial completeness of the surveys, re- 
Unite Teexamination in the course of 


time to disclose the altered conditions 
that are produced by natural agencies 
and artificial developments. 

It will not escape ottention that while 
there isa comparatively small total ex- 
tent of completely surveyed coast which 
botinds the world's seats of enlichten- 
wmentand wealth in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, the extent of coast thatis unex- 
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Map showing the Condition of the Coast Surveys of the World 


plored for purposes of navigation is yet 
smaller and is almost confined to the 
frozen regions of the earth, which are 
unvisited by commerce and nnopeopled, 
A prominent feature of the investigation 
and one which can not fail to bring a 
teslization of the great tesponsilnlity 
resting pon navigators and the skill and 
caution required of them in the nayiga- 


tion of coastal waters.in nearly all parts 
of the world isthe immense extent of 
the coast line which, while sufficiently 
known to be approached, can not be 
havigated with security, 

It isin general useless for the nautical 
surveyor of the present day to devote 
himself to the rapid reconnaissance of a 
coast in the manner that proved so ac- 


ceptable inthe middle of the last cen- 
tury, for such a survey would not 
now prove beneficial with reference to 
any but the unexplored regions. 

The parts of the world that have been 
completely surveyed and the parts about 
which, from the standpoint of the ma- 
rine hydrographer, nothing is known 
are equally beyond our concern at pres- 
ent, for on the one hand the needs of 
commerce and navigation have been met 
and on the other hand commerce and 
navigation haye as yet no needs, Itis 
to the vast extent of the coasts of the 
world concerning which marine bydro- 
graphic knowledge exists in varying de- 
grees of incompleteness that we should 
address ourselves:with a view of direct- 
ing attention to the fanits which may 
be corrected ‘and to the wants which 
may be supplied. 

Leaving our own completely sur- 
veved Atlantic seaboard, we come at 
once among the oldest colonies in the 
Western Hemisphere and in a sea of 
great present and prospective impor- 
tatice, Upon comsis concerning which 
there 18 no adequate information tor the 
constructian of chartsand the guidance 
af shipping. The coasts of the Island 
of Haiti, outside of the more important 
ports and harbors, are very imperfectly 
charted. Our knowledge of the har- 
bors of Cuba has been lately much im- 
proved, but the sections of coast con- 
necting these harbors is not yel, well 
represented, No better portrayal of the 
north coast of South America from 
Panwa to Trinidad hos ever been af- 
forded! than that which resulted from 4 
cursory examination mare in the early 
part of the last century. There are 
doubtiess many places alouy this comst 
where future surveying operations will 
develop oseful anchorages for the im- 
provement of commerce and the safety 
of vessels, The ports leaditg to many 
of the important maritime centers of 
Brazil have been efficiently surveyed, 
but the general approaches to the coast 
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are not completely developed. In the 
Rio de la Plata navigation has been ren- 
dered fairly safe, but of the intervening 
coast, until the Strait of Magellat: is 
reached, it may only be said that, be- 
youd several isolated local surveys lately 
executed bythe Argentine government, 
nothing has been done since the general 
examination in 1830. The efforts of 
British and Chilean hydrographic sur- 
yeyors hive effected much improvement 
during the last generation in the charts 
of the Strait of Magellan and through- 
out the waters of Chile, although the 
whole labyrinth of channels in southern 
Chile is still inadequately known for the 
purposes of the many steamers that are 
continually passing through ; aod with 
refererice to the entire western coast of 
South America, the eficient surveying 
operations have elustered around local 
developments that were taking place 
here and there, leaving no general sur- 
vey of the whole coast by which it can 
be lot down in sufficient detatl 
The surveys of the immediate op- 
roaches to Panama, although tmper- 
ect, greserviceable ; and the same may 
be said of the Central American and 
Mexican coasts which connect the Re- 
public of Panama with the completely 
survewed Pacific coast of the United 


States. Of the coastal waters in the 
northeastern Pacific much more 15 


knowti in relation to the waters of the 
British dominions than with reference 
to the Aluskan coasts. Indeed the ma- 
rine hydrographie surveys of Alaska 
are as vet very incomplete, especially in 
the Aleutian Islands, where many coasts: 
remain barely explored. Eussian S1- 
beria and Korea have for the tost part 
only been hydrographically explored ; 
but nearly all of the coasts of the Em- 
pire of Japan have been completely siut- 
veved and charted, and the coasts of 
China, together with the Chinn Sea, 
where British surveying ships have 
worked continuously for filty vears to 
put in their right positions the multi- 
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tude of tocks and shoals which enctim- 
ber this region, are now well known. 
Much, however, yet-remains ito he done 
on the castern and:southern confines of 
this ses. Only the most important har- 
bors and sections of coast in the Philip. 
anes tin the Dutch Kast Indies have 
been well charted, Parts of Tonguin 
ond the southern, and especially the 
emitern, passagesinto the Ching Sea need 
much additional examination in cletail. 
Atistrilia aid New Zeoland are: envel- 
oped with good nautical charts, winch 
are constantly being amended as new 
developments give se to iuctessed 
heeds for more detailed surveys, and 
most of the important harbors and the 
thickly inhabited maritime sections have 
heen quite completely dane, The Coral 
Sea, or what 15 termed the onter pas- 
sage between Australia and the Indian 
Ooran, now much totproved beyond 
Its: furtier state, owing to the necessity 


of providing more direct routes that 


those which were fotmerty followed, 
nnd mest of its danverous reefs are wow 
set Gown 11 the charts, British India 
is better surveyed than many other parts 
of the best-known coasts of the world, 
and the shores of the Ked Sea anrl the 
Meciterranéan have been minutely sur- 
veyed excepting in a few parts where 
minor details are not now important. 
OE the const of Admica, aside from 
that portion which fronts on the Red 
Sea andl the Mediterrmuéan, the mast 
vagnely charted portion is that of So- 
muliland, und the mast completely 
charted parts are embraced im that 


well-surveyed section, including Mada- 


pascar, Which extends sonthwand from 
éanzibar aroaiutd the Capo of Good 
Hope to the regions of Table Bay, ‘The 
whote of the west coast can now be laid 
down with closeness to its true position 
on the fave of the globe, and while some 
parts of it have been merely explored 
by the nautical surveyor, many other 
parts are better known, and some of the 


harbors and off-lying islinds have been 
surveyed with considerable approach to 
completeess, . 

The coasts of Enirope, excepting the 
Spanish peninsula and those piarts bor- 
dering on the Arctie Ocean, are com- 
pletely surveyed, and on tnportant cen 
teroof aetivity in marine hydragraphy 
has for many years existed in Great 
Britain, resulting tot only in elaborate 
sutveys of the waters of Great Britain 
and Ireland, but in mecting the demand 
for reliable nautical charts inevery part 
of the British Empite-and in whatever 
other parts of the work) British trade 
has been active or springing wp. 

Neatly a century has now elapsed 
sitice the clase of the era of discoveries” 
among the vast groups of islands ond 
coral reefs with which the immense 
rea af the: Pacific Ocean is ‘studded, 
and the chaotic state of geography at 
thut time, m which it was sometimes 
Lnipossihl: for discoverers to return to 
the islands discovered, hos given place 
to o state of order at the preéent day, 
The ships of all the great maritime na- 
tions have contributed in a greater or 
lest degree to this advance by fixing 
the correct geographical positions of 
individual islands, by surveying har- 
bors and anchorages in the variatis 
groups, and by disproving the existence 
of many anpaaee Tocks and dangers 
which were-set down in the older churts 
from reports of former navigators, often 
doubtless based ypon misieadiny ap- 
pearances of the sen. 

But. important os is the surveying 
work that has already been accom- 

lished im the. Pacific, it is only the 
beginning of that which is te come. 
There is scarcely an island group in the 
whole of Oceania that is completely 
charted, The great work that remains 
to be done here ought to progress more 
rapidly in the future, since all these 
lands have at length been parceled out 
amoung leading nations of the world, 


THE WONDERFUL CANALS OF CHINA 


By U. 5. Consutz Grorce E, AnpeRson, 


| HERE «are several features im 
| the canal system of China, 
especially of the Imperial or 
Grand Canal, which can be studied with 
profit by the people of the Untted Stites, 
(ine of these is the use of the canal for 
the production of food in addition to 
its Uses as a means of transportation. 
Allied to this-15 the tse of the muck 
which gathers at the bottom of the 
waterway fur fertilization. Another is 
the use of every particle af plant life 
growing in and around the canal for 
VaTIOUS PuTposes, 

The Chinese secure ‘a vast quantity 
of foul of one sort or another from 
their canals. To appreciate the exact 
situation with respect tothe waterways, 
it must be realized that the canals of 
China cover the plain country with a 
network of water. Leading from the 
Gram] Cunal in each direction are 
stnaller canals, and from these lead still 
antaller canals, until there is hardly a 
single tract of go acres which is not 
reached by some sort of a ditch, pen- 
erally capable of carrying good-sized 
boats, The first reason for this great 
network is the deeds of rice cultivation. 
During practically al] of the growing 
season for rice the fields are flooded. 
Wherever a tiatural waterway can be 
miade to irrigate the rice Belds itis used, 
but, of course, front these to the canals 
or larger rivers there mist be water- 
ways. Where natural streams cannot 
thus be adapted the Chinese lead water 
in canals or ditches to the edge of their 
fields and-raise it tothe frelds of tice by 
the foot-power carriers which have been 
described so often by tourist writers. 
However the water is supplied to the 
rice, it evident that there must be a 
waterway leading to the feld and back 
to a principal stream, which is gen- 


HanxGcnau, CHina 
erally a branch canal, These water- 
wavs naturally take up a considerable 
portion of the land, and the Chinese 
make as profitable use of them as of the 
lattd itself. 

The first use of the waterways is for 
fishing, The quantity of fish taken 
from the canals of China annually is 
immense. The Chinese haye no artili- 
cial fish hatcheties, but the supply af 
fish 14 maintained al a high point by 
the fact that the flooded rice fields act 
as hatcheries and as hiding places for 
the young: fish until they are large 
enough to look out for themselves, In 
the United States this fish propagation 
annex to the canals is probably neither 
possible nor needful in view of the work 
done by the state and national bureaus; 
hut in China it is nothing Jess than 
providential, 

Along the canals in China at any time 
may be found toatmen gathenne muck 
from the bottom of the canal. This 
tuck is taken in much the same man- 
ner that oysters are taken by hatd on 
the Atlantic coast In place of tongs 
are latge, bag-like devices on crossed 
bamboo poles, which take in a large 
quantity of the ooze at once, Thus: is 
emptied: inte the boat, and the process 
is repeated until the boatman has a 
load, when he will proceed to some 
neighboring farm and empty the muck, 
either directly on tis fields—especially 
around the mulberry trees, which are 
raised for the silk-worms—or in a pool, 
Where it i taken later to the fells. 
From this muck the Chinese farmer 
will @ererally secure enough shellfish 
to pay him for his work, and the fer- 
tilizer is clear gain. The fertilizer thus 
secured is valuable. It is tich im mitro- 
ren and potash and has abnndant hu- 
mus elements. This dredging af the 
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canals for fertilizers is the only way by 
which the Chinese have kept their ca- 
nals in reasonably good condition for 
centuries; The fertilizer his paid for 
itself both ways. Recently there were 
complaints filed at Peking that the 
ashes from the steam launches plying 
on the canals were injuring. the muck 
for fertilizing purposes, aml the prob- 
lem bas been considered a serions one 
by the Chinese government, 

In addition to securing fertilizers 
fram the-canals, and thus keeping the 
canals it condition, the farmers help 
keep them purified by yathering all 
floating weeds, grass, and other vege- 
table debris that they can fir upon 
them. Hoatmen will secure great loads 
of water phints and grass by skimming 
the sutface of the canal. The reeds 
growlig along the canals are wsed for 
weaving baskets of several prades and 
for fuel. In short, no plant life about 
the canal goes to waste. 

Where there are 50 tnany canals there 
is more ofr less swamp ground. In 
China this is utilized for the raising of 
lotus roots, fran which commercial 
arrowroot is largely obtained. There 
is no Teason why tmuch of the waste 
swamp land in the southetn portion of 
the United States should not be tse 
for a similar purpot:, and the comumer- 
cial returns from a venture of this-sort 
in that part of the country ought to be 
satisfactory. Where the canals of 
China widen, by reason of natural 
waterways or for other reasons, the ex- 
tanse of water not needed for actual 
navigation is made mse of io the raising 
of water nuts of several varieties, espe- 
cially what ore knowt as water chest- 
nuts. These nutsare raised in immense 
quantifies, They are, strictly xpeak- 
ing, bulbs rather than nuts. They ore 
nich in arrowroct and are prolific, an 
acre of shallow water producing far 
more than an acre of well cultivatedsoil 
planted: in ordinary graim or abmilar 
crops, ‘These nuts, aiso, could be pro- 
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duced to advantage in the United States 
where there is land inundated for the 
fTowing season to a depth which will 

ive ordinary water plants a chance to 
thrive and which is not capable of being 
drained for the time being, The nut 
or bulbs are toothsonve when roasted, 
and are wholesome, but prolably would 
be more valuable in the United States 
for the manufactured products which 
ean be secured from them. 

There are duck farms all along the 
canals in China, These are profitable. 
Chinese canals, us a rule, considenng 
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the population upon them and their 
Varied uses, are cleaner than canal= in 





the United States, There are few if 
any factorics to contaminate them. The 
Chinese use of certain sewage for-fer- 
tilization also prevents contamination to 
witreatextent, The canal water is ised 
for laundry, bath, and culinary pur- 
poses indiscriminately. A canal inthe 
United States could never be what it is: 
in Ching, but the Chinese have a num- 
ber of clever devices ond idens in con- 
nection with their canals which can 
ie adopted in the United States with 
profit. 

The Grand Canal system in Ching 
has existed in alitast its present shape 
sthice about the tine Columbus discov. 
ered America. The Grand Canal itself, 
extending from Hangchau to Pekin, is 
about a thousand miles long Much of 
it it banked with stone, and all of it is 
in such condition that with the expendi- 
ture of a litle money the syatem could 
be put upon a modern and effective 
basiq, AS itis, the canal handles prac- 
tically all the internal trade of China, 
and this trade isfar greater than its for- 
¢ign trade. The coming of ratlroads 
will affect the canals somewhat, but not 
so much as may be imagined, for the 
railroads will very largely build up a 
trade of theirown. A little money will 
make China's canal systeth iu the future 
what it has been in the past, the preatest 
on earth, 


GEOGRAPHY AND CULTURE’ 


the varinus wars of the post ten 

years have educated the people in 
gropruphy. Sontheastern Rurope, South 
Africa, the West Imdlies, the China 
coast, Japan, Korea, and Siberia have 
in their turn been *! discovered '* by mmil- 
lions of people who had previously en- 
tertained very hazy notions as to their 
existence on the face of the earth. Yet, 
rather situgularly, there are more com- 
plaints tlay conceming the ignorance 
of geigraphy omong all classes, bigh 
and low, than ever hefore, 

The universities, colleges, and schools 
are under more eriticism than hitherto 
for their alleged fulure to give to-geog- 
raphy, broadly considered, its proper 
place in their courses of study, A year 
ortwoago Mr Bryee delivered an ad- 
dress betore a geographical society in 
England in which he emphasized the 
importance of geography in any scheme 
of edneatian or culture. Turd Salis- 
bury, not long before he died, surprised 
his countrymen by saving that many of 
their mivconceptians concermmg inter 
national questiens originated in the 
thisleading scales of the maps of differ- 
ent countries and continents. It needs 
hut amonment’s Teflection, indeed, to be 
convinced that while people in general 
have lately increased their stock of 
geopraphical knowledge, owing to these 
sensational wars and the closer jostling 
of the nations, we have only begun ta 
redhize how ignorant we are concerning 
the earth we live wpon. 

The great extent of the average per- 
éon's real ignorance of geography ts 
almost invanably shown whenever he 
begins to probe into some question of 
history or international malitics. Very 
soon he discovers, rather to his surprise, 
that the whole matter may peat pon 
some simple fact of geography. A classic 
illustration is the discovery of America, 


ie has been offen remarked howmuch 


the Great, 


which was the immediate result of the 
elositrg of the old Mediterranean trade 
Trottes to the Orient by the conqueritg 
Turks. Most people have a general 
idea that Columbus was seeking a new 
way fo the fmdies when be made his 
histone vovage, yet they never get far 
cnonugh along to understand clearly why 
he wassecking that route. They donot 
know anythmy about the ancient routes 
through Asian Minor and arouticd the 
Binck Sen and what the Turks did to 


them. Htstory cannot be mtelligently 


‘understood, of course, withott a clear 
‘knowledge of the peograpliy of history. 


Huxley believed thisso strongly that he 


never read a book of history or travels 


orinternational politics without on atias 
hy his side for constant reference. Yet 
thost of the Histories that are published 
even in Ont thie are singulorly deficient 
in good taps, atid, straige to say, the 


great Cambridge series of modern his- 


tory, plamied by the late Lord Acton, 
contams nol a single map in the first 
four vilomes already pruted. 

Certain facts of geography account 
for very much of what goes on in our 
owntime. The Boerwar cannot be thor- 
oughly understood tinless one knows the 
peculiar relation that South Affica bears 
to lodia and Australia from the British 
poiut af view. ‘The war between Rus- 
sit und Japan is an insoluble mystery 


until one observes the position of Korea 


and the Sea of Japan with reference to 
the Raseisn otitlt upan the Pacific. 
Why is Russia today such a despotism? 
Even that question should be answered 
in the light of the geography of the 
Russia of Ivan the Terrible and Peter 
What makes Trelamd so 
poor? The climate, due to the isiand's 
genpraphical position with reference to 
the trade woud of the Atlantic, cannot 
be ignored im seeking au explanation of 
Treland’s position the past sixty years. 


* From the Stag ted Nepwdticos, December 18, tgod- 
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Why does Japan wish to expand iu ter- 
titory? We need only study the phiys- 
ical chatacter of Japan tokiow. Why 
is Nevada such a backward state, and 
why is Arizona stich an tnpromising 
candidate for statehood? Here again 
Keogriphy can give an answer. Why 
did the negra mice in central Africa re- 
main forages iu an isolated, uncwilized, 
undevelopes| condition? To answer 
that filly one must take aé¢courit of the 
Sahara desert on the north and the great 
forest belt which follows in a wide, deep 
margin the west Alncan coast. 

Vet geograph, with tmiost people, has 
always been o “dry!” study. 
this isso might fe discussed, perhaps. 
so.as to yield) interesting conclosions, 
Possitily, as taught for so long. in the 
past, it was too unrenl, too make: ‘heheve, 
too artificial to arouse interest, especially 
the interest of those with littl: imapina- 
tion, The north was always up, the 
south down, the east at the right and 
the: west at the Jeft of the page, ‘To 

sure, the earth was round, with flat- 
tened poles, because the book said se: 
yet what one i a. thousand, since the 
globular condition of the earth was 
necepicd as nh fact by the civilized 
world, haseasily comprehended the sig- 
iifivance of the preat and small cireles 


TIDES IN THE 


VHE accompanying plates of high 
and low tides in the Bay of 
Pindy are enlarged from pho- 


tographs tuken by Mr Roland Hayward, 

of Milton, Mass. it the summer of 1903, 

The views are of double valne—first, in 
showing tides of unusual strength, and, 

again, in being taken from the same 
faethe for both highandlowtides, The 
allowing general statements are from 
an otticle by Chalmers in the Report of 
the Geological Survey of Canada for 
phy (1Sg5}: 


just why 
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as to distunces over continents and 
oceans? Then, too, the Misch ceptions 
one may ibraw from the ordinary maps 
ate enormous, as Tord Salisbury inti- 
mated so strongly, We dre so arcus- 
tomed to large maps of our little corners 
of the earth that when we see maps of 
Asia, or Africa, made of the same sive, 
our ideas a% to the extent of those re- 
finus go hopelessly astray, When some 
one comes along and tells us how many 
Frances of Crermanysor Englands could 
be embraced within the botindaries of 
Tibet, we are well-nigh opset. When 
President Roosevelt talks about ‘the 
masteryof the *Pactic,” '' notene Amer- 
ICA In 400 can conceive the propositian 
in terms of geography, and geography 
has a tremendows Jot to do with titer- 
national politics. 

It issanl that geography is still largely 
a monopoly of the German schools; in 
England, they are poorly off, according 
to the complaints lately made in the 
Lontion press. It inencotraging, how- 
ever, to note a growing lnsistence every: 
where upon folier geographical knowl. 
edpe and more nearly correct geograplr- 
ical ideas, No one can be a man. or 
woman of real edication and culture in 
the fotnre to owhont geography, in ne 
Harrow sense, is virtually a closed book. 


BAY OF FUNDY 


The mouth af the bay is 48 -miles 
wile and from 7o to 11o fathoms deep, 
The bottom rists at a rate of 4 feet ton 
mile for ta¢: miles, ta the head of the 
bay. On the coast neat the mouth the 
Springs tides Wary from i2 to 18 feet. 
Within the bay the-spring and neap 
tides ate aa follows: Digby Neck, 22, 28; 
St John, 27, 23; Fetitcodiac Rrver, 
46, 36; Cumberland Basin, 44.35: Noel 
River, in Cobequid Bay, 53. 3!. The 
last named ts, according to Chalmers, 
the greatest tital range authentically 
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teported for any part.of the bay. At 
the head of the bay bizh tide ts about 
20 feet above mean sen-level. Low tide 
is as much below. The tidal bore is 
geen in Moccan: River, e entering Cum 
beriand Gasin: but tt is strouger in 
Petiteodiac River, entering Shepody 
Bay. [ft is best seem-at Moncton, where 
the first pair of views is taken. 

Mr Hayward pivea the following ce- 
tails ; 

‘The Petitewdiac River turns at Mone- 
ton from a nerthesst tu a& soithenst 
course, then entering the northwestern 
branch of the bay. ‘The mud flats are 
three-quarters of a mile wide at Mone: 
ton. The retiring tide leaves them cov- 
ered with rigple-marks. The low-tide 
view was taken at ro.05-a. ot, August 
g, 1905, looking easterly. Here the 
foaming and roaring bore sdvances 
against a swiit fresh-water stream, ris: 
ing rapidly. Its height was about 3% 
feet; iis progress was § miles an hour, 
High water, as shown in the second 
wiew, is reached about three howrs pfter 
the arrival of the bore, 

The second pair of views was taken 
at Wolfville, on the eastern orm of the 
bay meat the mouth of the Gnspareaux 
River,.on September 7 and 8.1903. The 
piles tn the pier are stated to be Go feet 
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high. The great inconvenience attencl- 
ing-so strong a range of tidé maw be 
imagined. 

It may be wellto recall a feature of 
the es of Purdy tides set forth by 
AML. &. W. Jefferson a few years ago in 
lis: Ne velek in this magazine, to the 
effect that the Fandy tides are. practi- 
eally synchronous fiom the mouth to 
the head of the bay, while the Chesa- 
peake tides, for exumple, ATE progress- 
ively later and later from mouth to 
head ; but the estuaries at the head of 
the Hay of Funiiy have progressive 
tides, ahinthe Petitcodiac, Thesynch- 
ronous “swash” tides ol the hay oiay be 
easily imitated in a model of an irregu- 
lar shore on which a shallow sheet of 
water lies ‘“Tide-hke o=cillations in the 
water may be made hy an oscillating 
plunger; and when the proper period 
of oscillation is chosen, the tide in a 
funnel-shaped bay will have small range 
at the mouth and great range-at the 
head, and the time of high or of: low 
tide will be essentially synchronous all 
along the bay sides. At the same time 
a neighboring bay oat diferent form may 
have progressive tides whose advancing 
WAVES Thay assume the form of a bere 
if the proper variation.of breadth and 
depth of channel is given. 


W. M, 2D. 


FRENCH CONQUEST OF THE SAHARA® 


BY 


HMITORIAL, 


SHCKRETARY OF “La GE0GRAPrHIn, * 


CHARLES RAROT 


MEMBER OF THE CoUNCIL 


or 5oOurTE DOF GHOGRArHIE DE PARIS 


(O traverse the Sahara from north 

to south, to join Algeria to the 

Sudan through the great dex- 

ertof North Africa, and toa subjugate 
the nomads who wander through thot 
Hmmense region hay been one of the 
principal aims of France intrecent years, 


and one which she has at length attained 
at the price of Jong and persevering ef- 
fort. The hostility of the Touaregs was 
for adong time anohstacl, Established 
in the ouses scattered] oyer the Sahara, 
these Berber fanatics and bogands were 
ncenstomed to scan the whole desert, and 


* An address to the Highth International Geographic Congress, September, mgag. 
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as soon as they spled o caravan to fall 
upon it toroband thassacre. Oiten, too, 
they were woot to attack the tribes of 
the extreme south of Algeria, whe bad 
mready submitted to French mfnences, 

After the disaster to the Flatters 
itission in 1881 and severa) other aut- 
figes committed by the Touareps, the 
French military authorities had ‘post- 
poned for a while all further desire to 
penetrite tte the Saltara and remained 
simply on the defensive. 

Daring this period of official inne- 
tion, M. Fourean accotiplished a series 
of very fruitful expeditions in the 
desert regions south of Algeria, From 
1635 to 197 lie traveled no fess than 
13,200 miles, of which g.f00 were in 
reyions entirely unknow. 

Not ouly did M. Foureau notably 
une our georraphic knowledire by 
this journey, but he inaupitrated o 
mode of triveling which has been very 
froitinl for the exploration of the Sa- 
harm, Instead of being accompanied 
by a heavy caravan, lize preceding mis- 
mons, this traveler adopted the mode of 
hfe and transport of the natives, taking 
with him only a few faithful Arabs. 
His little troop was mounted on “' me- 
haris."’ usel by the Touaregs—rapid 
camels, which are to the ordinary cam- 
els of Cie caravan what racehorses are 
to eart horses. Thanks to the mobility 
of his caravan, M. Foureau ceald pwr- 
form long raids without being attacked 
by the ‘Tounregs. Meanwhile, from 
190 to 1892, a French officer, Colonel 
Monterl, accomplished the crossing of 
the Sahara from Tehad ta Tripoli hy 
the caravan route. 

The French, however, bad pever aban- 
doned the idea of a junction of Algeria 
to the Sudan, IEW 1896 a metnher af 
the Geographical Society, M. Renonat 
des Orgeries, encouraged this idea by 
piving the society $50,000 ta organize 
an éxpedttion to carry out this program, 
and in i8og M. Foureay received peq 

mission to traverse the Sahara nnd to 


make his way through the desert to the 
French possessions in Central Africa. 
To ensure the safety of his caravan and 
to compel nm Tespect for the French flag 


from the brigands of the Sahara, the 


government pave M. Fouread o oinmer- 
ous tiilitary escort, commanded by 
Major Lamy. 

This Foureay expedition started from 
Quargla (in South Algeria) at the end 
of October, 1898, ond a year later (No- 
vember 2, 1899) arrived at Zinder, at 
the northeast extremity of French Su- 
dan. In the April following, after 
having gone round Lake Tchad by the 
north and east, the expedition had ef- 
fected a junction with the French troops 
upon the Chari, the principal affinent 
of the Tchad, 

The march of the expedition was very 
slow mid painful in comsequence of the 
enormous caravan track behind it, Part 
ef its camels soon succumbed to the 
fatigues of the journey, and it was im- 
possible to purchase new beasts of bur- 
den trom the nomads, The Tounoregs, 
cotilident of their strength, threw them: 
selyes-at various times arainat the littl 
troop: but, having learmed in these en- 
counters that they could oot be victori- 
ons, they abandoned active hostilities 


and limited themselves to creuting a 


complete dearth of supplies around the 
explorers. It was only through the 
energies at M,. Fourcin and of the mili- 
tary chiefs that the expedition was-nble 
to-get along at all. 

The slowness of this journey has had 
very favorable teanlts from the scientific 
pentofview. It has permitted M. Fou- 
reali to acquire a very complete knowl- 
edge of the country and to collect o very 
tich harvest of observations of interest 
to oll fields of geography, <A great 
work setting forth these scientific olsser- 
vations is in course of publication and 
is being offered to all important peo 
amiphic socteties, 

The Foureait mission opens a new era 
inthe French penetration of the Sahara. 
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At the moment when this expedition 
ws selting out the French government 
cave tp the defensive attitude, and, 
abandoning the merely tlefensive policy 
observe since the Platters mission 1m 
1881, decided to extend further south- 
wird the zoncof “reach influence, which 
then did not poss so" latitude north. On 
thesathof December, 1599,-M.Flamancd, 
a*nituralist, was tmstructed to minke a 
study of the reion which it wos pro 
pase toannex, ancl was attacked at in- 
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Meditermnean to the northerm curye of 
the Niger at “Tnmobucteon, 

This military advance has had inter- 
esting results from the paint of view of 
geqeraphy. An excellent mapon the 
scale af t:250,000 has been made by 
Lieutenant Nieger of the whole region 
of ‘Tonat and Tidikeltt, hitherto im: 
perfectly known Moreover, A, Fla- 


nit hos published interesting notes on 
the morphology and peology of this part 
of the desert. 


To ensure protection of 


Fl 


Scenes on Lake Tehad 


Sila. Lmmeciately the French troops 
aivanced: an them ‘‘meharis,’" com- 
manded by Captains Germain anc Pein, 
two brilliant Sabero offcers. Sone 
months later the Prench oteupied the 
chain of cases of Gourara, Touat, and 
Tidikelt, more that 300 kulameters in 
length, which rims along the subter- 
rmnenn courses of rivers descending from 
the high plateaus of Moroceo and Al- 
geria. In this way the French had ad- 
vanced nearly half the distance from the 


the oases thus acquired ogninst the in- 
etitsions of the Tousregs, the amlitary 
authorities recounmized the necessity of 
almidoning the ald mistake of simply 
remuming on the defensive. In order 
to assure the tranquillity of the country 
it was Necessary atthe first attack from 
the brigand tribes to pirsne them vivor- 
ously through the desert, amd not to 
vive up wutil a-sharp lesson had been 
rnflietecd, 

This result conid only be ocbtamedd try 
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a very mobile and -acclimatized troop. 
lt was decided therefore to undertake 
the creation of troops mounted on 
“anehuris’' and composed of natives 
utter the command of French officers. 
This organization wus inspired from 
that of the famous ‘ dromedary com- 
ponies '' instituted by Bonaparte in 
Eevpt, and by thot of the ** conel 
corps" recently adapted in the Sudan 
by the British army, 

Since that time the French troops 
have been on an equality of andl 
mobility with the Touaregs, while their 
supetiority of anms ensures victory even 
against superior nttimbers, 

These Saharan troops once organ: 
iwedl, the officers commanding the ex- 
treme southern posts tpon the Algerian 
frontier undertook long raids into the 
Sahara, traversing and surveying vast 
fnktown reyions and at the same time 
acting as a vierlant: police. (On March 
26, ryor, the Touaregs having come to 
Tob the people of Tidikelt, Lientenant 
Cotttnest started with 130 native trocipes 
and reached the mountain mass of the 
Hoggar and inflicted a severe lesson 
upon the briganids, returning to [n- 
Sala after having traveled 1 ooo tiles 
in 62 days in-a country entirely hostile. 
The same year, from the r6thof May 
to the 15th of June, Major Tuperrine 
explored: the Mouydir, «a plateau sur- 
rounded by valleys from 2c0 to 300 
meters deep and containing on abun- 
dance of water, wood, and excellent 
pasture, 

soe time later, in igor, Lienten: 
gat Gnilho-Lohan retnmed to the Hog- 
gar plateau and pushed south to 22" 
latitude north. In i903 Lientenant 
Besset effected a raid of 750 miles in 
the south, wud some months later Major 
Laperrine. accompanied by Professor 
Gautier, directed 1 new reconnaissance 
in the Motuvydirind the Ahnet, At the 
same time Captain Pein effected a raid 
round the Temuassinine in the region 
situated farther east. | 


‘9 


These different expeditions have com- 
pleted and transformed the situation of 
the Sahara. The Touaregs, finding 
themselves chastised for the smallest act 
of rapine and always overtaken in their 
haunts, have now given their submis- 
sion to Captain Metois, commanding at 
ln-Sala. Only the tribe of Azguers, 
which wanders in the eastern Sahara, 
has as yet refused to aecept French 
domination. 

Accordingly a new and decisive oper- 
ation was undertaken. At the com: 
tencement of February, tgoq, Major 
Laperrine, quitting In-Sala at the bend 
of a troop of ‘ meharistes"' and taking 
Ins route south, succeeded in travers- 
Ing the Sahbora aod meeting a secdid 
troop of ‘“meharistes"' which had set 
out from Timbuctoo, Th this way was 
effected the junction of Algeria with 
the Niger, previously accomplished by 
M. Foureau, but now iv a more eastern 
roitte, | 

In this expedition Major Laperrine 
was: accompatied by om sstrondmer, 
M. Villute.” From a geographical point 
of view these raids have had very im- 
portant results: Theolficers who have 
conmimanded them have brought back 
precise methods and numerous obser- 
Vations af interest, As a tesnit of the 
reconnaissance mo which he took part in 
1903, Professor Gantier hos made a 
reniopical map of Mowydir ane Ahnet, 
in the very center of the Saharn. 

The junction of the parties from In- 
Sala and Timbtrton took place on 
April 18, at the well of Tionignune by 
20° ro north tatitude. The party from 
Algeria, under Commandant Iaperrine, 
had come throurh Inzizeand Thmissan, 
After he suoceeder) in jotnine hands with 
the southern party, the commandant 
pusieda littl: farther Ssauth, as far as 
the well of Tin Zaouatem by 1g? 57° 
north latitude, hut sean resumed the 
journey nortioward ta In-Sala, follow- 
ingitresh itinerary. Scarcity of water 
and the heat (it was in May) made the 
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homewurd journey very trying, part of 
the met) having to trvel os far as 320 
kilometers: with hardly any water, 
News received from. this expedition 
points to the extension sonthward of 
the voleanic formations discovered by 
AL. Gautier in Mouwydir. 

Thanks to M. Fourrau ond to the 
officers commanding the posts of the 
extreme south of Algerian, considerable 
progress has been accomplished by the 
new method of exploring the Sahara by 
the emplovment of “mehora'’ (sin- 
gular of mehan’'). This camel cin 
bear, besides his riderancd his arms and 
accoutrements, 7 dave" yietnals and two 
skins of water. With this lund he can 
march from 3 ta 34 miles an hour and 
amble at a pace off = miles. In the 
raid executed in tgos: by Commandant 
Laperrine and Professor Gautier 6g miles 
were traversed in 290 hors. | 


Onc has noneed for-ansxiety asto feed- 
ing the mehuri; the desert flora suffices 
forits food, and in summer it can endure 
5 days without drinking, while when 
plants aregreen it can go without water 
for 13 of 20 days, 

By this method of penetration in the 
Sahara, M. Fourvan and these French 
officers have there accomplished pro- 
Ete=s as lnportant as that effected by 
Nansen in his Arctic exploration, By 
adopting the means of locomotion and of 
existence of the Polar peoples, the Nor- 
wegian explorer gained a memoroble 
victory, In the same way, by borrow- 
ing from the inhahkitants of the Sahara 
their inode of life amd locomotion, the 
French have triumphed over the obsta- 
cles which the nature of the soil and of 
the mihalitants had set against the ex- 
ploration of the great desert of northern 
Africa. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE RUSSO-J[APANESE 
WAR, IN JAPAN AND MANCHURIA® 


By De Louis LivincsTont SEAMAN 


“WHE Jopanese soldier has been 
taught how to treat his intes- 


| lines, and consequently his in- 
testines are now treating lim with equal 
consideration. His plain. rational diet 
isdipested, metabolized and assimilated, 
ft is not au irrttating, indigestible; fer- 
menting mess, acting as a local inntant 
and producing gastritis, duodenitis, en- 
teritis, colitis, hepatitis, and the long list 
of inflammutory intestinal processes with 
which we were aill'so familiar in the hos: 
en wards at Camp Alger, Chattanooga, 
‘apa, Cuba, Porto Rico, Montank 
Point, &c., 1m TSqe, 
The great hospitals are there, interne, 


comutagious, and ifectious departments, 
titeir conspicuously empty beds voicing 
more eloquently than words the most 
important lesson.of the war, A few 
cases Of diseuses cf the respiratory sys 
tem are found—oolds, bronchitis, and 
an occasional pmeumonia—contracted 
through exposure in fording rivers, ex- 
hatstive trarches, and bivovacking on 
wet ground, a few more of typhoid (T 
saw only three in Manchurian), oceasion- 
ally one of dysentery, and a number of 
cases OF beri beri, that former scourge af 
oriental armies. 

But of all the many thousands gath- 
ered in these institutions there were but 


“Ablstniet of an address to the National Geographic Society, Deceniber 9, 190g. ‘Those 
desiring further information on this subject are referred! to [ft Seaman's instructive book 


recentivy published by DB. Appleton & Ci 
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afew medical cases, and of these scarcely 
a baker's dozen came under the heading 
of *' Diseases of the digestive svstem,"' 
Therein lies one of the greatest secrets 
of the Japanese success. Napoleon never 
made a more truthful] statemerit than 
when he said: ‘An army fights on its 
belly.” The Japanese have that belly, 
and they take good care ta keep it in 
fighting order, not by insulting it three 
times a day by cramming it with mate 
tial totally unsuited to the soldier's ne- 
cessities, thereby exciting irritationsand 
disease, buthy supplying it-with a plain, 
palatable, easily prepared and easily di- 
gested ration that can te thoroughly 
metabolized and converted into the 
health and energy that make its owner 
the ideal fighting machine of the world 
today: 

The organization of the medical de. 
partment of the Japanese army and navy 
is modeled after that of the Germans: 
with many added improvements. Tos 
much praise cannot be bestowed wpon 
the medical departinent of the army and 
navy for therrsplendid preparatory work 
In this war. The Japanese are the first 
to recognize the trie value of an army 
tiedical corps. The medical officer is 
omnipresent. Yoru will find him in 
countless places where in an Atnerican 
or British army he hasno place, He is 
as much at the frontas tu the rear. He 
is With the first screen of scouts with lis 
microscope and chemicals, testing and 
labeling wells so the army to follow shall 
dnuk no contaminated water. When 
the scouts reach a town be immediately 
Institutes a thorough examination of its 
sanitary condition, and if contagion ar 
infection is found he quarantines and 
Places a guard around the dangerous 
district. Notices are posted, so the ap- 
proaching column is warned, and no 
soldiers are billeted where danger exists. 
Microseapic blood tests are made in all 
fever cases and bacteriological experts, 
fully equipped, form part of the staff of 
every divisional headquarters. 
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The medical officer is also found in 
camp, lecturing the men on sanitation 
and the hundred aml one details of per- 
sonal bygiene-—how to cook, to ént, and 
wen not to drink, to bathe, and even 
to the direction of the paring and cleans- 
ing of the fingernails to prevent danger 
from bacteria. Upte August 1, 9,682 
eases had been received at the reserve 
hospital at Hireshima, of whom 6,636 
were wounded, (4 the entire number 


Up to that time only 44 had died. 


[tis the rule of the Japanese surgeons 
at the front to do little ar no operating: 
EXCEpt 10 cases of extreme emergency or 
Where hemorrhage threatens immediate 
death. All cases:are treated by the ap- 
plication of the first atd dressing and 
then sent to the rear as quickly as pos- 
sible, thence by hospital boat or trans- 
pott to the base hospitals-in Japan, 

Tf the testimony of those conversant 
with the facts can be secepted, supple- 
mented from my own limited observa- 
tions, the Joss from preventable diseases 
in the first six months of this terrible 
conflict will be but afraction of 1 per 
cent. This, too, in a country motor- 
ausly insanitary. Compare this with 
the fearful losses of the British from 
proventable diseases in Sowth Africa, 
or, worse, with our own Josses in the 
Spanish-American war—where, in a 
campaign the actial hostilities of which 
lasted six weeks, the mortality from 
bullets and wounds was 268, while that 
trom disease reached the appalling ntn- 
ber of 5,862, or about 14 ta 1, or 7a per 
cent—f per cent apainst 7o per cent. 

Naturally ome asks, Were these re- 
tults anticipated ? As an answer, the 
statement of a distinguished Japanese 
officer, when discussing with me the 
stibject of Russia's overwhelming nuim- 
bers, is pertinent. ‘'Yes,'' he said, 
“We are prepared for that. -Russia may 
be able to place 2,000.00 men in the 
field. We can furnish so0,000. Vou 
know in-every war four men die of dis- 
ease for every one who falls fram bul- 
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lets. ‘Thatwill be the position of Russia 
inthis war. We propose to eliminute 
disease as a factor. Every man who 
diesin our army oust fall on the field of 
battle, In this way we shall neutralize 
the superiority of Russian numbers and 
stand on acomparatively equal footing.” 

Japan is the first country in the world 
to recognize that the greatest enemy im 
wir is-not the army of the invader, but 
of a foe more treacherous and danger- 
ois—preventable disease, found lurking 
in every canip, 

Ef wars are inevitable and the slangh- 
ter of men must go on—and I believe 
wars are inevitable and that most of 
them are ultimately beneficial—then, for 
the love of God, let aur men be killed 


legitimately, on the field, fighting for 
the stake atissue—not drop them by the 
wayside by preventable disease, as we 
didin the Spanish-American war—t,400 
for every too that died in action, Ttis 
for the 1,400 poor devils who are sacri- 
ficed—never for the too who fall gal- 
lantly fghting—that F offer my prayer. 
The state deprives the soldier of his 
liberty, preseribes his exercises, equip- 
ment, dress, diet, the locality in which 
be ¢hal] reside, and in the hour of dan- 
ger expects him, if necessary, to lay 
dewn his life in its defense and honor. 
{t should therefore give him the best 
eanitation amd the best medical super- 
vision that the science of the age—he it 
Japanese or Patagonian—eun devise: 


HELPING THE FARMERS 


fn the Jannary aumber of this Magazine considerable mention thas made af the 
ork of the Department of Agriculture during roag: The following paragrapas 
gize information on ceriain lines. of work which were nat ihen described for (ace of spice, 


RECLAMATION OF ALEALT LANDS 


BW VHE Secretary of Agriculture re- 
porta much propress made dur- 
lig go onthe alkali reclamo- 

tion tracts established iluring the vear 
previous, and indications poiit to the 
complete reclamation of the lands wader 
experimentation at an early day. At 
the inception of the work on 4 4o-acre 
tract near Salt Lake City, a soil survey 
showed the first 4 feet of soil to con- 
tain more than 6,650 tons of soluble 


salts In May, tyos, eight months 


after, there had been removed by drain- 
aye nemriy 50 per cent of this immense 
total, and in the following October only 
L227 tous remoined in the entire tract. 
The progress of sinular work ona 20- 
gere tract at Fresno, Cul., has been no 
less gratifying. The Secretary declares 
his full confidence in the final success 
of this work anda. fnm belief that it will 
lead to tndividual or concerted action 


on the part of those test imterested, 
with the result of greatly benefiting both 
the agricultural and stock-raising in- 
terests. 


GROWTH OF CUBAN SEED TORACCO 


In the line of tobacco investigations 
which wre carried on by the Butean of 
Sous the mist important work during 
the year was. the experimental crowing 
of Cuban seed tobacco on certain soils 
in Texas, Alabama, and South Curo- 
lina. Samples ef tobaccos grown in 
1903 Were stibmitted to the trade, and 
the ‘Texas leaf was found to have con- 
siderable merit both in regard to Aarvor 
and groma. Some have pronounced tt 
to be stiiperiar to any filler vel grown in 
this-country. The Alabama filler leat 
is considered fair. Final judgment of 
the suceess of this vetitute, however, 
must await farther advices ftom dealers 
and manufacturers. Growing of the 
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Cuban type of filler has also been tried 
in Ohio, The most important work in 
Ohia, however, has been the further in- 
traduction of the. bulk method of fer- 
menting cigar-tobaccos, Over 655,000 
pounds were fermented in 1902, over 
4,000,000 in 1903, while in 1904 the 
quantity 50 fermented exceeded re ,ocn,- 
pounds, Considerable demand has 
been made the past year upon the Bi- 
Teau to assist the growers of the heavy 
expott types, Experiments have been 
undertaken ta ¢row the tobocee with 
different fertilizers and under different 
methods of cnlttre to see which will 
give the best financial results, Itis vet 
too early to give the results of the pres- 
cht season's work. 


SMALHL-GROWN TOHACEE) 


In 1903 the Department of Agricul- 
ture had practically ceased its work in 
Connecticut in the production of shade- 
grown tobacco, bat in 1uc4 iteonducted 
an experitient at ‘Tariffyille, Conn., 
where a crop has been produced on a 
g-acre plat. Tobacco of this type was 
exinbited at the TLoutstana Purchase 
Exposilion and tecerved a grand prize 
as adeaf of the highest excellence for 
cigarwraippers. The Secretary presents 
a table whieh shows that 134 bales of 
Connecticit shade-grown tabaceo have 
been sold fordomestic use at an average 
price of $1.26 plus, the highest price 
obtained teiter $1.75 per prounel for ie ht 
wrappers. One hundred and forty-four 
hales were sold far ex port at an average 
at $0.34. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK IN COMAAT- 
ING THE QOTTOS HOLL WEEVIL 


The most tportant work of the Bu- 
reauof Entomology during the vear has 
been its combat with the Mexican cot: 
ton botl weevil, Under the provisions 
of the special appropriation of $250,000, 
made available January, 1oo4, this work 
was greatly enlarged, (ver athousand 
acres, divided among thirteen experi- 
nietital fare, were devote] to expert- 
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mental werk, and it is believed that the 
cultoral system these farms were ¢e- 
signed to illustrate has so far proved 
to be the only practicable means of con- 
trolling the weevil. This is the out- 
growth of several years of experimenta- 
Lien. 


COLOATZATION OF THE GUATEMALAN 
ANT 


The discovery of the Guatemalan ant 
and its colonization in Texas is afeature 
of distinct eticouragement.. The emi- 
nent danger of the spread of the weevil, 
however, to other States indicates the 
necessity of contintied active and ener- 
getic work on the part of the general 
government, 


MEANS OF COMBATING THE BOLL 
WORM 
Field experiments have demonstrated 
that the cultural svstem of control rec- 
cimended for the boll weevil furnishes 
the very best means also against the 
bollwerm, Spraying and dusting with 
ursenical potions and the value of truck 
crops have been made the subject of 
careful experiments, and the depart- 
ment Is now able to recommend tmeas- 
tres which will preathy reduce damage 
‘oink this pest, 


EREARPICIAL INSHCTS 


The possibility of keeping injurious 
iisects in check by the introduction of 
their natural insect enemies is 4 popular 


suliject with fruit growers and farmers, 


and notable success hus been achieved 
in this direction. 


INSECTS DAMAGING 
FORESTS 


The general information gained from 
the study of insects damaging forests, 
eattied on both in the field-and in the 
laboratory, has greatly advanced the 
knowledge of forest tisect= and the 
means of controlling them. An expert 
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has been placed in charge of investiga- 


tions of insecticides, and firmigation 





experiments with fruit stock and busild- 
ings amd pranaties are now wnder way, 
as well as cociperative work between the 
Bureatis of Entomology and Chemistry 
om the composition of imsecticides. 


MOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The work of the. Biological Survey 
has been continued along three princi- 
pal lines: Fitst, investigations relating 
to the geographical distribution of ani- 
mals and plants, meluding bicalogical 
sutveys and the determination of the 
lite util crop belts; second, investira- 
tions of the economic relations of birds 
to agriculture; third, supervision of 
inatters Télating: to game preservation 
and protection and the importation of 
foreten birds and animals. 
ott this threefold mission the Bialog- 
ieal Survey is divided into three sec- 
tions—that of geographical distribu- 
tion, that of econonic ormithology, and 
finally one of game protection and in- 
troluction. 


IMPORTATION OF HIRDS AND 
AAs 


AY A Me - 


Constant virilance is tecessary to pre-: 


yeot the introduction into the United 
States of binds or animals iikely to be- 
come pests, The permits issned during 
the year nuntbered 31:5, and included 
taco mammils and 250,000 birds. 


EXTORCE MEST OF GAME LAWS 


Six convictions for tilegul trafic in 
game were secured during the year 
under the Lacey act, making 42 convic- 
tiums secured in eases passing through 
this department. In Alaska the game 
law has accomplished two main objects— 
the shipment of deer heads has been 
stopped, and the export of heads of big 
rame as trophies has been curtailed. 

PURTLTC ROAD TNQOTRIES 


Object-lesstn Toads have been con- 
structed with the coOperation of the 
office of public road inquires in Arkan- 
sas, Oluo, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
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West Virginia. These were mostly tirst- 
class tnacadamroads. [1 has also coup- 
erate! at-séveral points in the Sotith in 
constructing experimental roads af a 
mixture of sand and clay. In the ab- 
sence of stone and yravel, this mixture 
finy be ose] to great advantage, Much 
has been accomplished during the year 
in the development of good roads by 
the state-aid plan. The main features 
of this plan ss now adopted in several 
stutes are a state hichway coniniission, 
appropriations fram the state treasury 
to pay a portion of the expertise, tire Lisl 
ance bemp divuled between the counties, 
towns, and the owners of property along 
the improved roads. Since rigo eleven 
states in all have provided, in » greater 
or less depree, the state aid, 

Much time has been spent in study- 
ing the physical properties of clays in 
an entleavor to devise methods by which 
they can be utilized m toad making. 
Of 228 samples of road materials re: 
ported during the pust year, 33 were 
clays, (Clinkered clay lias been tic: 
cessfully wsed for -some time past-as-a 
tailroad ballast. Experiments were 
made with samples of the so called 
Fumbe clay from the Vazoo district of 
Mississippi, and following these ex- 
periments the Othce of Public Road 
Inquiries built an experimental road in 
Vazoo City, which has been reported 
successitnl. ‘The Division of Tests has 
not confined itself to investigations of 
clays in their ase 65 road material, be. 
to their useful properties for any pur- 
posxe, with a view to developing the tise 
of native clays, of which the produc. 
tion already exceeds 2,000,000 an 
nually, while of foreign clays over 
$1,000,000 worth are imported. 


OILS AND ASPHALTIUM FOR ROADS 


The suggestion of the Division af 
Tests to road builders throughout the 
country tomake experiments with mix- 
tures of crode otls-and crude asphaltum 
in road building has resulted in some 
cases very satisfactorily, 
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A SCHOOL FOR ROAD HRILDING 
RECOMMENDA 


in conection with thesubject of road 
materials the Secretary of Agriculture 
urges toe desirabiitty of a. school for 
road) building. in connection with the 
department, the students to consist of 
men who have alremdy received degrees 
from temitable engineering schools. 
WORK IN 


ES PRRIMANTAL ALASKA 


Many Interesting: experiments have 
been oartted ai in Alaska, Dystribau- 
tion was made, moreover, of vegetable 
and flower seeds toe some 1,400 persons, 
many af whom report suceess. and con- 
firm the posstbility of raising hardy ves- 
etables in nearly all parts of the territory 
south of the Arctic Circle. In. general, 
the experimental work in Alaska has 
shown that live stock could be sticeess- 
fully maintained at many points, Sheep 
raising bas not proved successfni, and 
tie Secretary expresses the opinion that 
Alaskan grass lands asa whole can he 
mest profitably used at present through 
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dairving. TheSecretarysaysittisdoubt- 
fil if equally gow! opportunities: for 
dairvmen can be found in the United 
states today, 


PORLICATION WORK 


The publication work of the depart- 
ment iso futhful refex of its activity 
and growth. The mimberof publica- 
Hons issted during the past year deere: 

ate] o72, af which 379, comprising 
1.0 pipes OLOutter, wer new. The 
number of Copii of all publications 
printed during the year amounted to 
nearly 12,300,000, Of Femmes’ bulls 
tins, of which 6,900,000 copies were is 
sued during the year, nearly 5 Gom,o00 
were distrinuted npon the orders of 
members af Cangress. LEducationalin- 
stitutions are becoming more frequent 
ipplicants for publications, mainly for 
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elass work, aurl the Secretary Sur cesta 


ll ping bw which, with the upprovial fit 
Congress, Hse CONE Tessictia | lo tas 
of the department's publications might 
be mide avatiable. 
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GEOGRAPHIC NOTES 





NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SC 


SHE antoal meeting of the National 
Geographic Suciety was held at 
Washington, January 13. Eight mem- 
bers of the Board of Managers were 
elected to serve for the three vVears, 
1gos-1907, us follows: 

Alexander Grahiatm Bell, Alfred F- 
Brooks, Henty Gannett, General A.W, 
Greely, Gilbert H. Grosvenor, Angria 
Heilorin, O.-H. Tittmann, and General 
Jolin M. Wiksart. 

Prof. T. ¢. Chamberlin, of the Uni- 
yersuly of Chicayo, was elected ta fill 
the vacancy in the Board caused by the 





resignation of Prof, Wm, M, Davis, of 


Harvard University. 
The report of the Secretary, How, 
O. P. Austin, showed that the-present 


membership of the Soeicty is 3, 400, of 


whom 1.925 are residents-of W ashing: 
ton and 2,275 distribute throughout 
the United States, Alaska, Philippines, 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, The net 
eviiny itt membership for joa was 789. 
During 1904 the Society held 12°scten- 
tific meetings, 16 special meetings, and 
4 field meetings. 

At asauceting of the Boord of Mun- 
avers January 27 Dr Wilhs L. Moore, 
Chief of the U, S, Weather Bureau, was 
élected President of the Society. Dr 
Moore has been actively identified with 
the Soctety for many years, serving! on 
the Board of Managers since i8og, At 
the same meeting Mr Henry Gannett, 
Geographer of the U, S. Geological 
Survey, was. élected Vice-President. 
Mr Gannett was ote of the incorporat- 
ors of the Society, in 1888, and with 
the exception of the yer 1903, which 
he passed in the Philippines, he has 
served continnonsly on the Board since 

the Society was founded, 


CHART OF THE WORLD 


‘HROUGH the courtesy of the 
| Hydrographic (hee of the Navy 
Department, and more particularly of 


iptam H, M. Hodges, hydrographer, 
and Mr George W. Ldttlehales, the 
Nationa GrOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 
publishes 44a supplement to this num- 
ber a cliart of the world on Mercator's 
projection, showing: the submarine coble 
lines and their commections and ocean 
rodies, Cable and telegraph lines are 
printed in red and ocean routesin bine. 
The atest cable lines are shownm—as, 
for instance, the Alaskan cables of the 
UT. S. Signal Corps and the wireless 
connection across Norton Sound. The 
tables of distances printed on the bot- 
tom af the chart will doubtless be found 
very convenient by many. One table 
tells at a glance the comparative dis- 
tances of New York and Shanghai, or 
Yokohama by the Panatia, Suez, and 
Cape af Good Hope routes: Another 
table gives the distances of our Gulf 
ports trom the Atlantic end of the 
Panama Canal (Colon), and also from 
each other. ‘The chart com be easily 
detached from the Magazine and hung 
on the wall for more convenient se. 


NGTES ON THE PHILIPPINES 


, @ NE of the most striking factsin the 

report for rgo4 of Col Clarence R. 
Edwards, U.S. Arny, Chief of the Hu- 
reau of Insular Affairs, isthe statement 
that only $5.300,000, or less than & per 
cent, of the $69,600,000 worth of goods 
entering and leaving the Philippine Isl- 
ands im 1904 were carried in American 
bottoms. What a lamentable instance 
of the tmsignificance of onr merchant 
marine, Which, like our iron, cdal, and 
agnoultural industries. ought to be the 
greatest in the world. 

Daring the year nearly 14,000 Ameri- 
cans wentto the Philippines with the in- 
tention of making their permanent home 
there. Mast of them did not specify the 
nature of their ocewpation, but among 
thase who did were 333 teachers, rr7 én- 
gineers. §0 physicians, 47 clergymen, 33 
lawrers, goo clerks and accountants. 186 
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merchant dealers ged grocers, 553° marl 
ners, and Siminers. Many of these lal 
received civil service appointments from 
the United States. The administrative 
acts of the Bureau adliting 1904 were pre- 
viously descritied by Colatel Edwards in 
the National GEOGRAPING MAGAZINE 
af June and July. 

“The question of labor in the Pintip 
pines. has ceased to be a critecul one, 
save the Collecter of Customs for the 
Philippine [stands in his report tor 
tgoj. ‘Despite the gloomy predictions 
of many thoroughly sincere investi 
gators aml writers on the subject. the 
Filipiite laborer has conchisiyely dem- 
onstrated that he is a practicable and 
dependable clement ia the industrial 
development of the Islands. In the 
TRIS two Years several imimenuse enter 
prises have been strocessfully carried on 
silely with the aid af Pilipino laborers, 
All goods arriving ator leaving the port 
af Manila are handled by natives. Dur- 
ing the past year the operntion of the 
enstoms ‘Arrastre plant * has heen en- 
tirely in the bands of mative labor, m- 
cliditie the steam tramway ane. fort 
large shen orames, 

“The Filipinos niake good. cierks, 
copyists, typewriters, sub-inspectors, 
and, in some instances, excellent filu- 
ciary officers, Inthe handling of cash, 
in subomiimate positions. thew have 


sliawn a high degree of wecutacy and. 


integrity. As marine officérs-and engi- 
neers, especially in the latter position, 
they lave exhibited a skill, fidelity, and 
courage Which entitle them to unstinted 
niltnarationg** 


TEANSPORTATION IN ENGLAND 


A‘ the present time, when there is 
so much comment on transporta- 
tion mites in the United States, the tol- 
lowing statements from an American 
consi! in-England of conditions in that 
country may surprise some of us:* 

WW. P. Soith, 0S. consul Tonstall, Enp- 
land, Consular Keports, January 25, 1905. 
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‘The carriage for a ton of apples 
from Folkstote, ou the south coast of 
England, to London, is $5.56, while 
goods of the sane class ate carried from 
Californiate Lomlonfors; 81. [tcosis 
=9.73 to send a tonef British meat from 
Liverpool to Lendon, while it cost. only 
S6.09 to send a ton of foreign meat to 
the same market. The Irish farmer 
who wants to get his produce to Lontloa 
hus to pay $22.88 carnage per tow on 
his eges from Galway, while the Danish 
fartier can send ges into the Londim 


tmerkel for $5.55, the Russtan for $3, 10, 


and the farmer in Normandy for $4.0%. 
The man down in Kent, who is alnost 
at the Londonimarket, has to pay $0.10 
per ton to the tailway compantes for 
carrying the produce of his orchard to 
London, while the same class.of freight 
is brought from Holland for half the 
mouey.'* 


TO OBSERVE SOLAR ECLIPSE 


») EAR. Achmiral C, M, Chester, su- 
perintendent of the Naval Ob 
seryatary, lias submitted a recommenda- 
tion for provision fora naval expedition 
in (gos to observe o total solar eclipse. 
He proposes to select an observation 
étution amotiv the high hills bordering 
on ihe Mediterranean, to work with 
eotie ship as a base near Valencia, and 
another statiod in the uplands, with 
headquarters on board a vesse] on the 
nomtheast cuast of Spain 


Ranges of Arizona.— David Griffiths is 
the auther of o recent bulletin pub- 
lished by the Department of Agricult- 
ure, describing: the ranges of Arizona 
amul the measures necessary for their 
protection. “The rangescaon carry with- 
om injury ome horse or cow to §0 or 
oo acres, The range-owners have 
lately begun poat-raising with consid- 
erable profit. The picture on pape #5 
shows o flock of goats on one of these 
ranges: Excesstye stocking hos heen 
destroving the value of the ranges. 
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The Tower-of Pelee, By Angela Heil. 
prin, With 23 full-page plates. Pp. 
62. gi by 1274 inches; Philadtel- 
phia; J. B. Lippineett Co.  tyog. 
B3-00 wel, 

Tis ‘exceedingty handseme voltime 
isusupplement to ‘* Mant Pelée and the 
Tragedy of Martinique, ' ptblistedd by 
Professor Hetlprin ta ige2. Tn tt the 
author discusses the peculiar spine or 
obelisk which wis thrist up the throat 
of Mout Peiléein 19133, sing ton hetzht 
at times of nearly 850 feet, and which 
has since entirely disi peared. . The 
series of views of this obelisk taken by 
Mr Hetlprin aud published io the vol: 
ite are remarkably fine. One of them 
is republished in this Masazine on page 
fo, Mr Heilprin also publishes several 
tictures of glass water bottles and wise 
glasses which show marked defurma- 
lions of substance without breakupe. 
There are ne indications of glass flow, 
and the only apparent change that the 
plass has undergone is ait acquired niir- 
kiness. The substance bad evidently 
yielded to pressure impacts at & time 
when it was subjected to and softened 
by great heat, This: comdition snfh- 
ciently explains the similar condition cf 
objects found at Pompeii, and does away 
with the necessity of assuming that the 
deformation was the tesult af aslow and 
steadily progressing molectlar change 
Wlinse Workings extended throwgh cea- 
turies (!)' Mr Heilprin believes: that 
Pompen was destroyed invery much the 
same tanner as St Pierre and met, as 
has bees penerally assumed, by ‘simple 
incinerution, *' 


A Naturalist in the Guianan. Hy Hu 
ae e Amiré, F. BR. G. S., F. 7. S. 
M.S. A, With a4 illnstrations haar 
it may. Preface by Dr J. Scott Kel- 
tic. New Vork: Charles Scribner's 
SONS, fof. 

This is a teal beck by a naturalist 
and explorer of the old type, and from 
preface to conclusion 1s full of vivid and 
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sharply drawn pictures, To any one 
Who loves the solitude of the forest or 
who hos felt the charo: of the tropical 
jingle the book must appeal in the same 
way that Belt's: "* Naturalist in Nica- 
raguna'”* or lintes' “Travels on -the 
Amazon’ have for many years fred 
the magimtion of the vouth of America 
and England; but to the writer the book 
has an additional reality ancl an intie- 
sctibable fascination, for it describes the 
travels and ghastly hardships of afriend. 

In 1899, while travellng with Mr 
Barbour Lathrop, of Chicago, I met 
the author ia the Port of Spain, and | 
shall never forget the enthusiasm with 
which Mr Lathrop announced the dis: 
covery of this tumsual naturalist. We 
traveled with Bim Ister from La Guayra 
ta Panama, anil the last time T saw bim 
he was rooming home a charge im his: 
mutcle-loader after a shot at some gor- 
geons Colombian sang bird. 

To the public at large South America 
isa puszle: It reads of the preat in- 
dustrial and railway development of the 
Arpeutine, of the immense waterway of 
the Amazon, of the beauties of Rio de 
Janeiro, and of the ancient Inca civil- 
ization of Peru, but there isa silence in 
the popular hiterature regarding the tm-. 
Mmense center of the continent, to which 
these civilizationsaf the Argentine, Chili, 
Pera, and Venesnela form the merest 
fringe. Eugene André has pushed his 
way along the watercourses and through 
the jungles of this greatest of all wnex- 
plored tropical regions of the world, and 
this book which he has written gives a 
picture of the extreme distomforts, the 
real hardships, and the frightful ex- 
poure to disease and starvation which 
attends. the work of exploration in the 
uninhabited tropical forest. ‘To a boy 
fantiliar with the popular Hternture on 
tropical forests nothing could be more 
delightfal than to make one's way, with 
hunting outfit and cannes, from Rio to 
Panama, living on the game and the 
fruits of the forest. Andre's account of 
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his explorations dispels any illusions of 
the luxury of ‘travel in tropical forests 
and makes the hardships undergone 
bv Wallace in the Aru Isiatds or by 
Schweinfurt among the Naim Naim 
people OF Central Africa seem insignili- 
cant. 

The book describes two expeditions, 
in t#o7—1HgS and rgco-1901, from Trin- 
idad up the Orinoco toward the heee- 
witers of the Canra, with side trips wp 
the Nicharé and cross-country expedi- 
tions cut throuwcrh: the forest to Mounts 
Toragua and Ameha, two of those. re- 
markable niesa-like mountains which 
ate characteristic of southem Venezuela. 
It is anmerrative of datly experiences and 
observations and sparkles with that 
humor which 1s a necessary quality of 
a good explorer. The observations on 
animals and plants are unusually vivid 
and interesting and written with cate, 
yet nowhere prosaic. Hisabilitytotake 
the reader into his confidence ond to 
picttire the trisls of a naturalist in the 
Lropics tnay be illustrated by the tollow- 
ater : 

“Tithe hortiets pay attention to the 
person of the collector the ants devote 
themselves to looking after his collec- 
tions, so that what with haying to dodge 
a being with wings and -a sting who 
means business when he has made his 


mind up, aud trying to devise ways for 


keeping: his property out of the way of 
an insect that can fied a grain of sugar 
im “stuck of hay, the amateur naturalist 
acquires his-first real knowledge of the 
powers of these so-called lower farms 
ot life;"' 

It were beyond the province of a re 
view tocenter in any detail, but as I 
run over the pages of my friend's book, 
to collect the materials for which lame 
twice almost cost him his life, certain 
of hic observations seem most worthy 
of attention, His observations on the 
healthfulness of Ciucdad- Bolivar. sttuzted 
on the edge of a swamp into which all 
the village refuse is dumped, those re- 
garding the ludtans’ confirmative belief 
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in the mosquite as o cartier of the ma- 
latial fevers, and the presence of malig- 
fant ulcers in-certain localities, remind- 
ing one of the Bagdad boil, have a bear- 
ing upon tecent meiical tescarelies, 
His descriptions of the parasol ants, 
Qecotona, and the mantfacture of their 
fitgus gardens remind one of Belts 
lustoric descriptions. His remarks re- 
garding the power of msects to locate 
at a distance the objects af their clesi res 
nhd muke straight for them is as inter- 
esting as anything Maeterlinck has 
written about the bee, 

The tchthyologist will find valuable 
observations in the book on the strange 
cannibal fishesof the Canra,and langh at 
the antics of the olligator disturbed by 
the explosion of acdynamite cartridge in 
its particular pool. The rubber experts 
willread with interest of the forests of a 
new rubber tree discovered on the Ni- 
chare, i branch of the Catira, and of the 
lodian method of tapping the rubber tree 
inthisregion. Those who know the cu- 
marin perfume of the Tonka bean will he 
interested to learn that these forests fur- 
nish the world with the sweet-smelling 
bean, and that their collection isa lucra- 
tive business, The geologist will find 
enough of interest in Andre's descrip. 
tions of the formations of the rocky can- 
yous and tiver bottoms of the Caurnjand 
mesa ‘like motntains to hold his atten- 
tion. The ornithologist will find de- 
acribed and pictured in cromolithographs 
at least tWo rare gorgeous tropical birds 
antl mention of the habitsof many other 
new species, while those ladies who wear 
egrets without a thought of where they 
come from will get from these pages the 
scolding of an ornithologist for assisting 
in the extinetion.of the beautiful trop- 
ical birds from which at their death the 
gracefiil egrets are plucked. The ex- 
citing part of the book to the average 
teader, however, begins in chapter xVvitl 
with adescription of the wrecking in the 
rapids of the boat containing all the pro- 
visions, clothes, tools, and note books of 
the party. From this point on,the center 
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of interest changes and fastens upon 
the hardships of this littl band of al- 
most nnked men in their weary marches 
through the tropical jungle, Without 
shelter from the tropical rains, with 
no food but oecasional pame and wild 
fruits, with fever-racked and emaciated 
bodies, and with discantent and mutiny 
aniony them, they dragged their wey, 
aided by the remaining small canoe, 200 
miles through the forest toward the out- 
skirts-of civilization. Twenty-six days 
can seem a lifetime anid proved to all but 
six of the party of fourteen their closing 
days. 

But it would be a mistake if I were 
to give the tdea that the hook is a 
gloomy accouut of hardships. (im the 
contrary, itis full of a sparkle of inci- 
dent and vividness of description that 
makes it stand aut from the common- 
piace of ordinary works of travel and 
worthy of a place on the same shelf of 
honor of a naturalist'’s Hbmiry with 
Darwin's and Humboldt's travels, Wal- 
lace's'* Malay Archipelago,’ ard Belt's 
Naturalist in Nicaragim”’ 

DAViITte FAIRCHILD, 
Agnceiinral fovplorer, 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 1493-1896 


T is strange that Messrs:Arthur H. 
A Clark Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, have 
not receiver! better support for their 
niuagiihoeent series of volumes on the 
Philttopine Isiands. The history of the 
islands during the first three centuries 
after their discovery is buried in letters 
and mangseripts which were tmaccessi- 
ble unti! the Clark Co, began their pati- 
lication under the editorship of Miss 
Blair and Mr Robertson, As to under- 
stand the Filipinos we must anderstund 
their complex: past, the publication ts 
patriotic as well as enterprising in plain. 
The publishers have issued the follow- 
ti Statement ; 

“The aopport accorted onr publication, 
*The Mutlippine Inlaniis, 1493-7898," has been 
a6 inadequate that we are facing. a serious 
financial loss upon i We have issued the 


gl 


work faithfully from mooth to month, and ex- 
peck to complete tani! fulfill our obliyation to 
those who have supported it, even ata loss to 
ourselves: Thus far leas than joo ette have 
been placed tn this country, although «larger 
number hove been placed in the loupertant 
libraries of Kutope, India, Australia, the Far 

Enst, and-the Phiticeines OOF the sets in thin 

ciintry pearly all are in poblic institutions - 

the remainder are ie large private collections, 

Whtelh are tioet likely to came tito the market 

forimany years, if ever. 

"Wit toch regret we are now compelled 
to litnt the edition to the number of sets act. 
Bolly oniere], Hepiniine with volume 22, to 
be published February 1, 1905. only enough of 
each volume will be privted to 41f orders re- 
ceivedl before that date Of the volumes al- 
ready tssiied the exeess ahove the subacribed 
nitaler wili then be destroyed, and the work 
will never be reprinted], 

* The acries ia the only work makine these 
evitcce Vallable in any langage, anil is uae. 
fulness and impertance to public men, =tu- 
dents, and in large private libraries must in- 
creise froth peat lo year, particuliudy when the 
current volumes covyerinore recent years and 
When the index: volumes make the eources 
mie aiiy available 

“Oot toterist de the ishuods must prow 
Wreuter your by year because of rnbta py Lee 
onental probletn, the enotilicting claims of 
ther nations in the For East, the Chinese 
problem ane face question, both in the Senmth 
anil Por East, the educational und regions 
situatinn, the failure of Mheliprine tariff ays 
eri of Wie last four cetintes, the comparison 
af Spanish, British, anil American colontal 
policies, etc 
“This setdurnishes the fitral sources india: 
petiiahle for a proper inilerstunding of these 
probletia  Fow stldects ate ditvuscsi] so 
Whiely, vet eo ignorantly, ae matters relating 
ta the Po lippines 

“nly stveti sets exit otttzide of poblie in 
stitutions, and all free sete for review moet he 
isco inca,” 

HOORS RECEIVED 

Along the Nile with General Grant. 
By Elbert FE. Farman. Fp. 349. 
414 = §ts inches, New York: The 
(GTafton Press. 19mg. 

Out of the Northland. By Emilie Kip 
Baker. Pp. 16s. 92) = 42 inches: 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. mop. 25 cents. 

Select List of Books Relating to the Far 
East. Compiled under the direction 
of Appleton Prentiss Clark Griffin. 
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raphy. By Charles A. McMurry. 
Pp. 52: Jig x 54 inches, New 
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HE address on the Pinlippines 

Previonsly announced for Feb- 

roary 3 has heen postponed 

until after the ad} journment of Congress, 

a5 its believed that oficial demands will 

then permit the Secretary of War ta uti - 
dress the Society on this Subject. 


POPULAR MEETINGS 


Nekional Rifles" Armory, 970 CG. shreet, 3 p.m, 


“The Evolution of Rus- 
sian Government,” By jr Edwin A. 
(rrosyenor, Professor of International 
Law and Modern Government in Am- 
herst College. 


February 3.— 


February 17.— *' Manchuria. and 
Korea." By Col, W. 3S. Schuyler, 
U.S. Al Hitstrated. 


March [0.—'' The Panaina Canal."' 
Rear Admiral Colby M. Chester, U.S. 
N., Saperinterident of the 7. S, Naval 
Observatory. [llistrated, 

March 24.—"' The Commercial Prize 
of the Qrient and ita Relation to the 
Commerce of the United States." By 


Hon. OG, FP. Austin, Chief of the Bureau 


Tiltstratedd, 

March 31. “From Lexington to 
Yorktown.’ By Mr W. W. Bile 
worth,.of the Century Company, 11- 
lustrated. 

April 14. — 


of Statistics, 


“Fieghting the Boll 


Weevil" By Dr L. O. Howard, Chief 
of the Burean of Kotomology, Tlys- 
trated. 

April 23,—' Niagara Falls."' By Lr 


G. K. Gilbert, Vice-President National 
Geographic Society, Tiwstrated, 


SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
Hublard Mewaorial lall, & p. oo. 


February 10.—General subject,‘ Pre- 
grees in Animal Husbandry."' There 
will be papers by Mr George M. Rom- 
mel, Mr G. Fayette Thompson, and 
others of the Department of Ajrictl- 
ture, on the work and plans of the 
Department for producing distinctive 
American breeds of Horses, on the An- 
gura Goat, the Fat Tuiled Sheep, the 
Barbadoes Woolless Sheep, on the in- 
troduction of the Hos indicus, etc. 

February 24. “The 
Botatical Investigations af the ae 
ment of Agriculture." By Mr F. V. 
Coville, Botanist, and members of his 
staff. 

March 3.— General subject, ‘' Pro- 
gress in Plant: Physiology,’" Papers by 
Dr George T. Moore and others on “" In- 
octilating. the Ground,'' ‘' Protecting 
Municipal Water Supply Systems," etc, 

March 17.—Gencral subject, 

“ Japan."' 

The Geography of Japan. By Mr 
Eki Hioki, First Secretary of the ‘Japa- 
nese Legation. 

The Fisheries of Japan. 
M. Smith, 

Agriculture in Japan. 
(>. Fairchild. 

Agril 7,—General subject, 

** Forestry.’ 

Papers by Mr Gifford Pinchot, Mr 
Overton Price, and others, of the U. &, 
Butea of Forestry, aid a paper op 
Japanese Bamboos, by Mr David G- 
Fairchild. 





By Dr Hugh 
By Mr David 
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